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The Irish Drainage Bills: With Special 


Reference to the Shannon. 


HE work to be done | 
under the authority , 
of the four Drainage | 
Bills before Parlia- 
ment, and which have 
now been referred to 
a Select Committee, 
consists of the regu-. 
lation of the channels | 
of the Shannon, the’ 
Suck, the Barrow, and the Bann rivers. The | 
Suck is a tributary of the Shannon, and in 
former propositions made to Parliament it 
has been included with the main river in 
respect of management, but now it appears 
likely that it will remain under its 
present Board. The area draining into it 
is about 400,000 acres, which is one-seventh 
of the whole.. It enters the main river in its 
lower half portion, on the right, or west, 
bank, eighty miles from the head of the river. 
The source of the River Shannon is in the 
middle of Ireland, in the mountains round 
Lough Allen, westward of Newry and 
Dundalk. From this high ground the rain- 
‘water runs southward, eastward, and west- 
ward into the Allen lake, which has an area 
of nearly 9,000 acres, and a catchment area 
of 100,000 acres, English statute measure. 
The waters of the lake flow out of its 
southern end, and it forms practically the 
head of the river, the course of which is 
southwards to Limerick, where it meets 
the tidal waters, and thence westward to the 
sea. 

Lough Allen is proposed to be converted into 
an impounding reservoir for the flood waters 
of its catchment area. At present these flow 
out of it, while the river below is at the same 
time in flood,falthough]they cannot flow out 





flood, which here, as elsewhere, mostly occurs 
during the winter months, the surface of the 
lake rises several feet; but the flood waters, 


overspread with water, which might be kept 


‘until dry weather sets in. Mr, Bateman, the 
‘eminent engineer lately dead, reported to the 


nevertheless, continue to flow out of the lake 
and increase the flood in the river, and the 
country through which the Shannon flows is 


back until the river floods subside, or longer, 


(;overnment in 1867 on the drainage effected 
by this river, and one of his recom- 
mendations was that Lough Allen should 
be utilised as an impounding reser- 
voir. A great flood was estimated at 
from 1:5 to 2 cubic feet per minute per 
acre of the whole catchment area. This is 
not derived from any assumed depth of rain- 
fall, being the result of measurements of the 
volumes of streams in flood times, but it may 
be converted into a rainfall depth for com- 
parison. If the rainfall producing the esti- 
mated flow of say 2 cubie feet per minute 
per acre of the 100,000 acres were to extend 
over the whole of it, l inch in depth of ram 
in twenty-four hours would produce that rate 
of flow. Eight-tenths of an inch is, indeed, 
the actual depth represented by it, but making 
allowance for loss between the quantity mea- 
sured in a rain-gauge, and that actually flow- 
ing off the ground, the full inch may be taken 
as the rainfall in twenty-four hours, which 
would represent a flow off the ground of 
2 cubic feet per minute per acre ; but on some 
occasions the result would more probably be 
due to a greater depth of rainfall over @ part 
only of this large area. The water coming 
into the lake im twenty-four hours would, 
therefore, be 288 million cubic feet; but this, 
great as it is, would all be impounded before 
the level were raised 9 inches in height above 
its summer level, and the same rate of flow 
into the lake might continue for four conse- 


than 3ft. During that time, supposing this 
water to be impounded, the flood in the river 
below would probably subside, giving room 
within its banks to carry off the quantity 
which had been impounded, and which would 
in due time be let off from the reservoir until 
its surface subsided to its present summer 
level; but the lake might be raised 5 ft. or 6 ft., 
giving room for the impounding of 2,000 mil- 
lion cubic feet of water or more; if, indeed, 
it were necessary to provide for so large a 
quantity. Winter floods do now raise the 
surface of the lake 4ft. above its summer 
level, according to the evidence of General 
Sankey, the Chairman of the Board of Works, 
from a memorandum prepared by Mr. Man- 
ning, the Chief Engineer to that Board. The 
lake having a free outlet, the raising of the 
surface shows the great quantity of water 
coming into it in a flood, and also the narrow- 
ness,—comparatively,—of the outlet, and it is 
considered that a vast amount of water might 
be impounded by an embankment of but little 
height. 

Below Lough Allen the river course is in 
most parts confined within a moderate width 
from bank to bank, but the river portions are 
interrupted by numerous wide expanses of 
water which has overflowed low tracts of 
land in its course. The Shannon is navigable 
from end to end for vessels drawing 4} or 
5 ft. of water, and on the river portions there 
are weirs to increase the depth of water. 
Going downwards from Lough Allen, at 
Jamestown the crest of the weir is 6 ft. above 
the sill of the adjoining navigation lock. 

At Rooskey is another weir 6 ft. above the 
lock sill; and the lowermost weir on this 
length of river is at Tarmonbarry, thirty-three 
miles below Lough Allen, the top of the weir 
being from 5 ft. to 6 ft. above the lock sills. 
‘The total fall of the river from Lough Allen 
to Tarmonbarry is 31 ft. All these old weirs 








as fast as they come in, for, during a great 


leutive days without raising the level more 


were built solid, many. venta. agey-by the 
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Works it was stated that the work which 
had been done, although only to a partial 


Board of Works, the floods going over the 
crests, but these are so nearly at the height 
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joini i be | : far as it has 
of the adioining lands that they begin to be| extent, has been effective as 
flooded as ihe water rises at Jamestown | gone. Before anything was done there were 


1 ft. above the weir; at Rooskey when it | 34,700 acres inundat 


rises 1 ft.; at Tarmonbarry when it rises 2 ft. | 
above the weir. But winter floods have been | 
recorded which have risen at these places’ 
respectively 4 ft.9 in., 5 ft, 5 in., and 3 ft. 5 im. | 
above the weirs. | : 
The quantity of water to be provided for 
was estimated by Mr. Bateman at 550,000 
cubic feet per minute at Jamestown ; 440,000) 
at Rooskey, and 500,000 at Tarmonbarry, | 
and to keep down the flood level it was) 
recommended that sluices should be built) 
into these solid weirs, and opened in anticipa- | 
tion of a flood. Seven or eight miles below | 
Tarmonbarry is the head of Lough Kee, 
eighteen miles in length, at the foot of which 
is Athlone. Sixteen miles below Athlone 
the River Suck joins the main river, on the 
right, or west, bank; and, five miles lower 
down the River Brosna comes in on the left 
bank. A few miles below the Brosna is 
Meelick, where deep and wide cutting in the 
river-bed was found to be necessary. Nine 
miles further down is the head of Lough 
Derg, twenty-three miles in length, and at 
ite foot is Killaloe. From the foot of Lough 
Ree to the head of Lough Derg, about thirty- 
six miles, is the length of river most 
frequently overflowed. From Killaloe to 
Limerick, fifteen miles, the fall is rapid, being 
97 ft. in that length, or about 64 ft. per mile. 
Thus Killaloe is called the key of the 
ition, for if the level of Lough Derg could 
lowered it would increase the rate of fall 
in the river above it up to Athlone. But this 
would, of course, necessitate a deepening of 
the river, if the navigation were to be main- 
tained, and, accordingly, at Meelick and other 
places this was recommended to be done, as 
also to place sluices in the weirs at Athlone, 
Meelick, and Killaloe. At Killaloe the weir 
is 1,100 ft. long, and the number of sluices 
required was thirty-six, each 6 ft. by 6 ft. 
in the clear. The greatest flood here amounts 
to 1,600,000 cubic feet per minute, and as 
much as 1,200,000 was provided for. Mr. Bate- 
man's recommendations, indeed, amounted to 
a complete scheme for carrying off the water 
in the river-course without injuring it as a 
navigable channel. Some of the works 
recommended have been carried out, and 
some portions of the flooded lands relieved ; 
but the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission in 1887 tends to show that Mr. 
Manning’s warning was justified,—that they 
could not result in complete control of the 
floods, to which end further excavation in 
certain portions of the river-bed would 
be necessary. In that conclusion the Com- 
missioners concurred ; the level of the water 
had not been sufficiently lowered to secure 
efficient drainage, even during the summer 
and autumn floods ; and although, since these 
partial works have been carried out, no 
extraordinary floods have occurred during 
the critical times of the year, yet it may be 
expected that these will occur from time to 
time during summer and autumn, and then 
the op will probably be increased be- 
cause of the security which has been engen- 
dered by the partial success of the sluices - for 
these sluices cannot be really efficient while un- 
aided by those improvements in the channels 
leading to and from them which were proposed 
which are absolutely necessary to acce erate 
~ —— water, and which must be executed 
i, © tasting improvement is to be realised. 
The Shannon, the Commissioners further said, 
like many others of the Irish rivers, has 
suffered from a want of completeness in treat- 
ment, and the time has now arrived when 
it would be desirable to grapple with the 
whole question. Accordingly, the present 


Bill proposes to empower the C issi 
of Public Works ee e Commissioners 


execute th F 
mended. by the Rovel Conn 


yal Commission in 1887 
for the further prevention of floods and the 


consequent improvement of the drainage 
the lands adjoining the river. ‘i 


In & memorandum delivered to the R 
Commission by the Chairman of the i ae 


ed by flood-waters, of 
which 13,200 acres have been relieved; and, 
whereas the number of days in a year 
during which a large extent of land was 
flooded,—taking the mean of the number of 
days at Jamestown, Rooskey, Tarmonbarry, 
Athlone, and Meelick,—was on the average 
fifty-two days in a year, it was only twenty- 
two days on the average of the four years 
following that in which the work was done,— 
1883. 

At present, as we have said, the Shannon 
river is navigable the whole way from Limerick 
and Killaloe to the head of the river. Near 
the middle of this distance is Athlone. It 
was proposed by the Royal Commission to 
Kael the navigation above Athlone. The 
Commissioners reported that in 1886 the 
traffic of this upper part of the navigation 
returned only 30/. gross receipts, and that 
they saw no reason to sup that the navi- 
gation above Athlone would hereafter become 
of more value, and they recommended that 
above Athlone the navigation should be 
abandoned ; that the gates of the locks be 
removed ; and that the canalised portions of 
the river be used for the discharge of floods. 
This, of course, would result in a consider- 
able diminution of the works - se 
by Mr. Bateman, whose scheme, while pro- 
viding for the drainage, still maintains the 
efficiency of the navigation. A Bill has 
been introduced along with the Drainage 
Bills for making light railways through 
the “congested districts” in the west of 
Ireland. A large part of the agricultural 
population of these districts is crowded along 
the sea-shore, where seaweed is obtained for 
manuring the land, and the railways would 
bring the agricultural produce into some 
proximity with the market, and would also 

rovide means of transit for the fishing 
industry. But with regard to the navigation 
of the Shannon river, it may be a question 
whether the construction of light railways in 
one part of the country can warrant the aban- 
donment of the only means of transit in 
another part, unless it be intended to substi- 
tute the light railway for the river navigation 
throughout its course. 

The proposals of the Government with 
regard to these rivers are as follows :— 

Shannon.—The Commissioners of Public 
Works to be empowered to execute works 
recommended by the Royal Commission for 
the further prevention of floods. The works 

roposed are those recommended by Mr. 

teman, but with ‘modifications in some 
particulars. It is proposed to give up the 
navigation above Athlone; but this abandon- 
ment of navigation, which is required in order 
to save —- in executing the drainage- 
works, need not necessarily be permanent. It 
is not intended to interfere with the masonry 
of the locks; and although it is proposed to 
lower some of the weirs and to reduce the 
navigable depths of water, yet the cost of re- 
storing the weirs to their former level would 
not be great if it should hereafter be con- 
sidered desirable that the depthof water should 
be restored to that which at present exists. The 
estimated cost of the works is 263,000/., of 
which it is estimated that 35,000/. can be 
ch upon the lands specially benefited, in 
the form of an annual charge of 4/. 10s. for 
every 100/. advanced by the Government, 
payable during the first forty years. This 
charge for capital expenditure would, there- 
fore, be 1,575/. per annum, but will not begin 
to be payable until the whole of the advances 
have been made. The maintenance cha 
per annum upon the specially-benefited lands 
will be about the same amount, making in all 
a charge of 3,150/.: 65,0004. is proposed to 
e charged upon the catchment area of the 
river, repayable at the rate of 43 percent. for 
forty years. The share of the maintenance 
charge to be paid by the catchment area will 
be about 2,675/. per annum, which, with the 





charge for the capital outlay, will 
addition of 1d. ba the 12. to the grand jery 





ess: 65,0001. will be raised by a mo e 
we the eel weirs, tolls, and surplus faadn. “The 
residue of the cost of the works, not exceed-. 
ing 98,0001., will be su plied as a free grant 
from mone ys voted by Parliament. It is not 
proposed that the works should be undertaken: 
unless with the assent of the occupiers of 
lands specially benefited and of the occupiers: 
of lands in the rest of the catchment area, 
and the voting power of the benefited area is 
to be three times the voting power of the rest 
of the area. f 
Suck. — The total amount required is. 
185,000/., towards which the Government 
will make a free grant of 50,000/. 
Barrow.—The estimated cost of the works. 
is 360,0001., of which it is estimated that 
125,000/. can be charged upon the lands and 
buildings specially benefited, in the form of 
an annual charge of 44 per cent. for forty 
years, amounting to 5,626/. per annum for 
that period. The annual maintenance charge 
upon these same lands will come to about 
3,4751., making in all an annual charge of 
9100/. Twenty thousand pounds is to be 
charged upon the county cess. The share of 
the maintenance charge to be defrayed out of 
the county cess will be about tl. a year, 
making, with the capital charge, an addition 
of about ld. in the 1/. within the 
catchment area. The residue of the cost of 
the works, not exceeding 215,000/., will be 
supplied as a free grant from moneys voted 
by Parliament. 
" Bann.—The estimated cost of the works is 
65,0001., of which it is proposed to charge 
8,000/. upon lands specially benefited ; 
37,0007. upon the county cess within the 
catchment area, and the residue, 20,000/., 
will be a free grant. The local charge will be 


43 per cent. for forty years. The charge upon, 


the lands specially benefited in repayment of 
the 8,000/. will be 3607. per annum, whieh 
will be apportioned by a final award accord- 
ing to the benefit received from the works. 
The maintenance charge payable by the im- 
proved lands will be about 660/. 
making, with the charge for capital expen- 


diture, 1,020/. per annam. Upon the catch- 


ment area the maintenance c _ will be 
about 3,383/., and, together with the charge 
of 1,665. for capital expenditure, will add 
about ld. in the 1/, to the grand jury cess. 








THE COMPETITION FOR 
THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
AT GLOUCESTER. 


HE result of this competition, 
mm ©6successful as it is, makes it appa- 
rent that the Gloucester Corpora- 
tion ran considerable risk of failure 
in limiting the number of competitors to the 
local architects and three others. As a result 
only two local firms thought it worth their 
while to compete against the selected three— 
selected of course for their well-known skill 
and experience—and the promoters of the 
competition had but five designs to choose 
from. Fortunately one of the five, Mr. Hunt’s,. 
ig an eminently good one, but without it there 
must have been a failure. 

The site is a difficult one for an important 
public building—a long narrow strip from 
street to street, between high buildings, 
having some rights of light over it. e 
direction that the style of the neighbouring 
buildings was to beconsideredcannothave given 
any one much difficulty. The banking-house on 
one side is a modern building, of the style of 
which it is es to say anything more 
accurate than that it is “Classic,” with a big 
dormer, an order, and a couple of Renais- 
sance pinnacles. The inn upon the other side 
is mot of architectural character at all. 
Opposite is a market, with a front of three 
large arches worked into the fagade of a 
Roman temple, and close by are two more 
banks of asimple Renaissance character. Any- 
thing that could be called Renaissance , there- 
fore, would have met the requirements of the 
instruction. The suggestion that the existi 
building on the site might be worked in i 
an alternative design were submitted may 
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have given more trouble, but only two of the 
competitors have been able to do anything 
with it, and they have not been very success- 
ful. This is rathera pity, for the old school 
building has a quiet, characteristic, seven- 
teenth-century facade which, with some repairs 
to the stonework, might continue to be an 
ornament to the town for many years. 

The accommodation asked for in the “ In- 
structions” was that which would be required 
in municipal buildings for a town of 50,000 
inhabitants, together with a large public 
hall, but exclusive of a police-station or 
courts. A detailed list of the number and 
sizes of the apartments was given, as well as 
a oo gry that the total cost ought not to 
ex 12,000/., but it was distinctly stated 
that the competitors might use their own 
judgment. This they seem to have done; 
and, as a matter of fact, it is improbable 
that any of the designs could be carried out 
for the sum named. 

Mr. G. H. Hunt, of London, whose design 
was placed first by Mr. Waterhouse, has 
saved himself from many difficulties and 
solved the troublesome problem of pro- 
viding light for the offices on the ground- 
floor by placing a courtyard of con- 
siderable size about the middle of the 
west side of the site. All the other com- 
petitors have been content with small light 
areas and wells. He deserves also great 
credit for the idea, which does not seem to 
have occurred to anyone else, of placing the 
whole of the public offices and working parts 
of the building generally on the ground floor, 
devoting the first floor entirely to the public 
hall, Council Chamber, committee-rooms, Xc. 
This is obviously convenient both for the busi- 
ness to be done in the building, and also 
for the giving of public dinners and enter- 
tainments, for which, the instructions state, 
the Council Chamber and committee-rooms, 
as well as the public hall, will be used. 
These are the two distinguishing merits of 
the plans, and they probably were decisive 
with the judge ; but there are also some minor 
points that are cleverly treated, such as 
the entrance to the School Board Room 
through the waiting room, and the direct 
exit frum it, as well as the arrangement 
of the main staircase to the public hall, which 
will be exceedingly effective, though it gives 
offence to some of the other a eg who, 
happening to be in the Corn Exchange, where 
the drawings were exhibited, while our critic 
was examining them, were good enough to 
save the latter a vast amount of trouble by 
ne out the faults of the winning 

esign, and to get him out of a difficulty by 
explaining the merits of their own produc- 
tion. Mr. Hunt has a central entrance to 
his building, rather a narrow one, from the 
main street, from which, through a vestibule, 
a hall is reached, extending practically across 
the whole width of the site. At the east end isa 
large public staircase to the first floor and a 
small one to the public gallery of the Council 
Chamber; at the other end is a lavatory and 

small staircase for officials and councillors. 
From the hall aeveral offices and a small com- 
mittee-room are reached, and the rest of the 
offices are ranged along a corridor running 
from front tu back on the east side of the 
building, communicating at the back with 
another smaller entrance hall and the staircase 
to the public hall. The School Board offices 
are in the rear of the building. On this floor, 
the chief faults are that the Town Clerk’s 
strong-room is at present entered from the 
public part of his office, but a perfectly 
obvious alteration would rectify that; the 
Surveyors drawing-office has a south light, 
which is unlucky, but not fatal. On the 
first floor there is a repetition of the hall 
below, which is lighted by a well in the 
floor between, and by a small well in the 
main staircase, which might with great ad- 
vantage, and no loss of that is valuable 
be more than doubled in size. At the back of 
this hall, lighted from the courtyard and from 
above, is the Council Chamber, and in front of 
it a suite of three rooms, the Mayor’s Parlour, 
and two committee - rooms ; “the latter 
are badly placed, being too near to the noise 
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of one of the busiest streets in Gloucester. 
The public hall occupies on this floor the 
whole of the fron to the back street, and 
between it and the Council Chamber, very well 
placed, is the principal committee-room. The 
caretaker's rooms and the kitchens are on the 
second floor, and the worst point of the design 
is, perhaps, the difficulty of communication 
between the latter and the sais 2 public 
rooms. In the case of the ti all there 
18 a small service-room having a lift from the 
kitchen; but in that of the Council Chamber, 
which is to be the usual banqueting - 
room, there is nothing, and in both cases the 
only access for servants is partly, at least, by 
the main public staircases. The front of this 
design to the main street, though too heavy, 
is of some merit architecturally, and the detail 
drawing of it is so well executed that it might 
readily lead the critic to form even a higher 
judgment of the design than it really deserves. 
he facade is divided vertically into a wide 
centre, and narrow end blocks, pavilions one 
would call them if they had any visible roofs, 
and horizontally into basement, principal 
story, and attic. The basement has rustica- 
tions without vertical joints, and a simple 
cornice ; the windows are plain, and the door 
is surmounted by a balou carried on 
brackets. The centre part of the first-floor 
is composed of three plain semi-circular 
arches, rather incongruously divided by half- 
columns of a decided Greek character, and 
surmounted by a plain modillion cornice of 
considerable projection. The attic, which, b 
the way, masks only “spare” rooms,-and is 
added to give height to the front, is elaborately 
carved with winged boys, and has circular 
openings. The whole is surmounted by a 
parapet and urns of neo-grec character. 

The design “ Preetorium,” by Messrs. Med- 
land & Son, of Gloucester, which obtained 
the second premium, has the peculiarity that 
the large public hall is placed upon the street 
level, an arfangement very convenient as 
regards itself, but one which has terribly 
hampered the architects in dealing with the 
site generally. In the first place, it occupies 
space that should have been given to offices, 
with the result that the Town Clerk’s and 
Surveyor’s suites of offices have had to be 
divided, and a part of each banished to 
the second floor. To add to the diffi- 
culties, it has been thought necessary, 
orat any rate desirable, to place the hall 
centrally on the site, apparently for the sake 
of symmetry, and with its length parallel to 
the long way of the ground. It thus cuts 
into the available space in such a way as to 
practically monopolise all the back part of the 
site which is devoted to it and the School 
Board offices, which are not only incon- 
veniently planned, but have to be lighted 
entirely by skylights. In the front part of 
the building, a good vestibule gives access 
from the street to a small hall and com- 
paratively poor staircase. The Town Clerk's 
offices are on the first floor, but the rest, with 
the exceptions above noted, are very con- 
veniently grou round the entrance-hall. 
The rest of the ground floor is given up 
to two committee-rooms. On the first 
floor the back of the = is ag og by 
the upper part of the great . § 
Counell’ Chamber is in the middle, lighted 
from areas at both ends and by a skylight; 
committee-rooms, the Mayor's Parlour, and 
the Town Clerk’s offices occupy the front. The 
kitchens are on the second floor, and their 
communication with the Council Chamber is 
well arranged, but they have none with the 
public hall without going outside the build 
or through the public corridor on the grou 
floor. e architectural treatment of the 
principal front in this design is ter than 
Mr. Hunt’s, and would p y Pp most 

e better, but it is less appropriate to the 
character of the building, and the two ugly bay 
windows on the first floor would have to be 
suppressed if the whole were to escape looking 
like a private mansion with a turret put on 
the top of it. Apart from the bays this 
front_might claim to be « fair specimen. of 
the French Renaissance style. This design 


has fairly beaten the other three, but it is a 











ag. Sey behind the first, and would pro- 
y not have had a chance of a place in an 
open competition. 

“Simplicity,” by Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, of 
Gloucester, probably owes its third place to a 
happy treatment of the approaches to the 
public hall and Council Chamber, combined 
with the fact that the arrangements shown in 
the plans are, on the whole, fairly workable, 
and that its only icuous demerits are of 
an artistic kind,—a kind which, arbitrator or 
no arbitrator, seems seldom to have much in- 
fluence in competitions. Mr. Trew has placed 
his public hall across the back of the site on 
the first floor, and his Council Chamber on the 
same floor nearer the front of the building, 
and separated from the first only by the om 
ing of a pair of semi-circular staircases, which 
give access to it from a central corridor run- 
ning from front to back of the building on 
the ground floor, and communicating with the 
entrances from Eastgate New Inn-streets. 
At the west end these two large apartments 
are connected with the kitchens, &c., by means 
of a serving-room and small staircase; and 
over the double staircases they are again conr 
nected by a music-gallery. Except in this 

ment, the design presents no points .of 
conspicuous merit, and the only blame we 
should be inclined to award to it would be for 
the worse than commonplace character of the 
design for the front. 

Messrs. Giles & Gough, of London, and 
Mr. Wm. Dawes, of Manchester, have each 
submitted two designs, but none of the four 
found favour withthe arbitrator. In both 
their designs Messrs. Giles & Gough bave 
fallen into the strange error of placing the 
public hall upon the second floor, an 
ment which one would have supposed them 
experienced eno to know to be entirely 
inadmissible. In their second design, too, they 
commit the almost equally un ble error 
of putting the Council Chania next to the 
street. If it had not been for these mistakes, 
and the fact that their best design would 
probably be even more costly than any of the 
others, they must have obtained a place, for 
most of the arrangements of their plans are 
excellent, and the design for the front of their 
building the most striking in the room. 

Mr. Dawes places his large hall and Council 
Chamber adjoining on the first floor on which 
are also the committee-rooms, Town Clerk’s 
offices and Mayor's Parlour; the rest of the 
offices are ranged on each side of a long central 
corridor on the 
features of the front are a great domical roof 





and lantern as the central feature, and high . 
general 


hi roofs to the end payilions, the 
effect is rather heavy, but. not altogether un- 
oes The provision of the open yard and 
iveway, stipulated for in the instructions, 
seems to have been more wholly forgotten in 
this design than even in the other unsuccesef al 
ones, but that is the only other point calling 
~ special remark. . ‘ 

i nerally, we cannot say that 
we wink the level reached in the competition 
is V igh; Mr. Hunt's design is excellent in 
wir oe but the facade, unless modified, 
will look unnecessarily heavy even for the 
class of building, and, for the rest, we doubt 


whether |any of the other designs could 


ever have worked out satisfactorily without 
rather sweeping modifications. 
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NOTES ON PORTLAND CEMENT: 
THE REACTIONS INVOLVED IN ITS 
CALCINATION, 

BY B. H. THWAITE, C.E. 








may be interesting to students of constructive 












science. No scientist has ied scientific 
reasoning to, nor analysed the development of, 
the various actions in many indus- 
trial processes with more and 





power than has Le Chatelier. , 
In the calcination of Portland cement, the 
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ground floor. chief. 
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Teelandic Belt with Silver Ornaments and Clasp. 








Ieelandic Box for Knitting-pins. 
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turst effect is the expulsion of the water at 
100° Cent. si 
The next effect is the decomposition of the 
clay at a temperature of 600° Cent., and its 
tuon. 
sien 800° and 900° Cent. the caleic car- 
bonate is decom with the expulsion of 
the carbon-dioxide (CO,). The calcic car- 
bonate is then converted into quicklime. — 
This is an important phase in the calcina- 
tion. Immediately the carbon-dioxide leaves 
the lime the influence of the contact with the 
clay is accelerated, and the two agents, lime 
clay, combine,—the combination becoming 








more complete the higher the temperature, 
and the more it is prolonged. _ 

The grains of lime and particles of clay 
form fusible amalgams of two kinds; one 
having a basic preponderance, the other an 
acid one. In any amalgam constituted of a 
piece of imperfectly calcined clinker, the 
centre will be found to consist of the clay con- 
stituents, silica and alumina. Around this 
will be melted glass. or an excessive prepon- 
derance of clay, in a mixture of the clay and 
the lime. Next to this will be a melted mix- 
ture of the double silicates (silicates mono 
and dicalcic), both fusible at the ordinary 
temperature of calcination of the cements. 
Next to this last amalgam, and forming the 
more perfectly burnt part of the clinker, are 
the silicates of lime, the silicates-tricalcic (in- 
fusible), and the aluminates of lime (fusible), 


NOTES. 


mand of e and ideas exhibi 


and rather a summary 


= ~< Ee remarkable address on “ Hautes | pefore a man could fall into the caisson he 
Ate Etudes” or “Advanced Studies | would have to step on the planks and then on 
wa eee in Architecture” (as we have) the baulks, and that the proper way for the 


@ paraphrased it) delivered by M.) men to go was to step on the planks 
César Daly at the International 


Architects in Paris, must have impressed all) ,ther ways the man might have gone, but 
who heard it with the eloquence and com-| it did not appear that he knew of them.” 


discourse delivered with the greatest fluency | entitled to protection as well as the work- 
and without a single note ; an intellectual display 
remarkable in itself, apart from the question of him, 
the view taken of architectural study. Our} ho took it at his own risk. He ruled that the 
report of it on another page is necessarily brief, 

than a report; on the 
other hand M. Daly intimates that he had by 


— 


on this night the lights were not there. But 
on cross-examination, the witness said 


Congress Of| and then turn to the right. There were 


ted in a long | Jord Coleridge observed that the master was 


man, and that if the workman chose to take 
a certain way when another was open to hi 


disaster had not arisen from the negligence of 
any one for whom the employer was re- 
sponsible, and that therefore the previous — 





no means the necessary time to develope the| verdict for the plaintiff must be set aside, and W 





subject as it a itself to his mind. If|, verdict entered for the defendants. On the vc 
it be objected by those who are called practical | basis of the facts as reported we entirely A 
men that all this reasoning leads to no visible | concur with the ruling. We have on other ur 
or immediate architectural result, it may be| ooeasions spoken strongly of the duty of the w 
replied that the same kind of argument has | employer to lock after the safety of the work- ar 
been used against Darwin's [volution| man; but the negligence of workmen in regard at 
theory, viz., that we do not see these changes | +> their own and each others’ safety isa con- | pe 
and evolutions going on before our eyes; | stant source of accidents, as it appears tohave | re 
the objectors forgetting that a life-time 18/ been in this case, and they have neither the Ct 
too short a space in which to see them. So) jegal nor the moral right to expect that the n 
the connexion insisted on by M. Daly be-| onployer should be made responsible for this. t! 
pee a and — en the -_ . 
, and architecture and civilisation on the | 7. 
other hand, is not the less real because it is N oe een ive a hae ne pzoneosinee . 
difficult to detect it in detail, and it requires a : s 1 pede amp 4 





and, finally, the quicklime. 

The proportion of these various elements 
varies continually with the degree of advance- 
ment of calcination. 

If there is a very considerable excess of 
the lime agent, the final product of calcina- 
tion will be the silicate tricalcic and alumi- 
mate tricalcic along with quicklime — if 


the proportion of lime is not in excess—|P 


the quicklime will be absent if less lime is 
used, the calcic aluminate will disappear, and 
will be replaced by a double silicate, analo- 
gous in its composition to blast-furnace slag. 

If the proportion of lime is further dimi- 
nished, the silicate tricalcic will disappear, 
and be replaced by the silicate dicalcic, and a 
further calcic reduction will convert the sili- 
cate dicalcic into the silicate monocalcic. 

The following table illustrates the influence 
of an excess of lime on the character’ of 
Portland Cement :— 


Normal Cement. Excess of Lime. 
S,0* = 100) ,. 1:00) .. 
arorao2i f 222 oir pha 
Fe = 0-04 0-02 
CaO = 3-29 3-71 
QO = (OR 0-05 5 3-76 
O15 0-01 
Bases 3°37 3-76 
Acid Tai?" 1773? 


The anal of cement should show that 
the cement not an excess of lime, or more 


than three equivalents of xide (Ca0M,O 
to one equivalent of acid tSI"APO). = 








The North Sea Baltic Canal.—The work 
of cutting the North Sea Baltic Canal is rapid! 
proceeding, some 3,000 men, ten steam 4 


and other machines employed in the work. the 


The work of excavation is entrusted to a firm of 
contractors, but the Canal Commission exercises 
a minute supervision. The workmen are lodged 
in commodious barracks, the charge for bed and 
food being only Is. 9d. a day, whilst the average 
rate of wages is 2s. 6d. a day. 


very large survey of the history and esthetics ; : r 
of the subject to perceive it. What M. Daly is last week a small but interesting collection of 


Icelandic lady brought together for exhibition 


endeavouring to do is to substitute for the the industrial and art products of her country. 


unconscious development of arc 


lopment based on a wider and 


influences which act upon it 
ever been undertaken before. 


is at all — a@ grand one; and the dis- 
cussion of it, if a ntly of a somewhat . _ 
intangible se oP he dh ment, may st all the silver and silver-gilt work, especially the 
nay lead to a study of architecture being 

en up in a broader and more philosophi : , 
spirit t has yet been the a aye portant and interesting. A few of the belts 
with ultimate results beyond what are looked | “T° entirely of metal, but the majority con- 


for at present. 





j tyes case of Pritchard v. Lang and another, 
- Which has been heard on appeal before|mother to daughter for many generations, 
Lord Coleridge, was an action by a widow for|this is the more convenient form, since the 


compensation for the death of her 
falling into a caisson chamber on 


Times it was sta that “ men 


dock usually leave it by crossi 
5 ft. or 6 ft. broad, and deep eno 


one side to the other of the 
peerke over the planks there 
of timber, 1 


in. square, put across the | One would say, of a canoe—and the methods 
caisson chamber, and a man could step f of opening and uring arious 
the planks on the baulks, which were c ney id ring te tale 
one another, their surfaces being about 18in. on gene 
one side above the level of the boards, and the 
were laid upon other baulks parallel to the | Scan 
caisson chamber. There were chains on the| but 


caisson, but which were not u 
in question—in Jan 


the right. If they did not do so 


fall into the chamber. A fellow-workman | lids and handles.* 


said he ‘thought the place 


rehensive study of architecture, and the cloth and some hand-knitted woollen socks 


works. In the report of the case in the 
ing a caisson| consists chiefly of boxes for trinkets, for 


aman. When they got to the end they came|of other Urposes, am which the 
to two planks put across, side by side, from | narrow donating. pie Sess (see iustration 


ieee at The immediate object of the exhibition, which ‘. 


* . 7 
former ages—a condition which modern exten- is under the patronage of the Princess of , 
sion of knowledge through history and travel | becca ' pe ye sg funds to Paro Joe agen 
renders no longer possible—a conscious deve- | °°UC*#08 OF the women of the island, bu 





more com-| 2m0ns the exhibits are rolls of homespun 


and gloves, which may, perhaps, call attention 

, — a to a possible rival 0 the Shetlands in 
__| Supplying us with such things. Of those ex- 

hibits which are more properly works of art, 


belts Or one of which we give an illustration 
above), chains, and clasps, are the most im- 


sist of a close row of independent ornaments, 
sewn on to a strip of cloth or leather. As all 
of them are heirlooms, handed down from 


husband by| length of the belt can be so readily 
leaving the rage to the gi of the wearer. 

ter the silver work there comes next, in 
leaving the | artistic interest, the wood-carving. i 


to drown | wools, for knitting-needles, and for a variety 


wall. Onjare the most original. They are cut 
were three|Out of solid little logs—“dug- out,” as 





and ingenious. The carving is rough and 
iy very shallow; most of it is of the 
y | interlacing kind which we connect with early 
dinavian art; some is poor in design, 
generally the sweep of the bands or 


p on the night |ribbons and the lines of the foli into 


: After passing over which they break are li ing. 
caisson the men ought to turn a to | Together ‘with thane a “2 ae 


xes are several 
they would | porringers like squat little tubs with carved 


We noticed also some 


. ry gs interesti imiti 
There were lights placed there, but th nL gimme hi heme 2 8B 





often took them away, and he had 


the dockmaster about it, and it ap 





t the men| embroidered woollen rugs, more notable, 
spoken to| >. 


| #9 : 
peared that’ under the name of n fish-pot nn a 
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certainly, for’ the brightness than’ for the | 
harmony of their colourmg, and some heavy 
looking brass mounted side - saddles and 
harness. The Exhibition is to remain open, 
we understand, until the 18th inst. 





ASS number (Dil—Don) of MM. 

Daremberg, Saglio, and Pottier’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Antiquités” has just been issued, 
and it contains several noteworthy articles. 
In the domain of mythology we have'a good 
and very fully illustrated article on the 
Dioscuri by M. Albert, and another on 
Dionysus by M. Girard. The strong point of 
the “Dictionnaire” has, however, always 
been rather antiquities proper than mythology. 
The mythological standpoint has been, with 
one or two exceptions, somewhat behind-hand, 
and there is a lack of discrimination between 
early and late mythical tradition. ~ ‘The article 
on Greek and Roman houses (Domus) will be 
found very useful, though it seems to us a mis- 
take to illustrate it so freely with woodcuts of 
Pompeian paintings ; they are, indeed, part of 
the decoration of a house, but their proper 
place, surely, even though they occasionally 
show some architectural detail; is under the 
article “ Peinture.” In fact, one great defect 
from which the “ Dictionnaire” suffers is that 
it is not easy—at least for the English reader 
-——to know where to look for what he wants. 
Who that desired particulars of the inscribed 
votive pillars and vases recently found on the 
Acropolis would look for them, as he must, 
under the head of “ Donarium?” One is left 
with the impression that the writer of the 
article had heard recently of these discoveries, 
and thought at all hazards he had better incor- 
porate them. We ourselves have not wholly 
renounced the baneful and misleading habit of 
calling Greek things and persons by Latin 
names, but the French; owing, of course, to 
the unbroken tradition of their language, are 
worse offenders. In the matter of excellent 
and well-nigh complete bibliography, the “ Dic- 
tionnaire ” still stands alone. 





f hegare Scottish Art Review for July con- 


tains an article on that celebrated old 
Scottish mansion, Pinkie House, with some 
illustrations from original drawings by Mr. T. 
Crawford Hamilton. We gather that the 
article is the first of an intended series on 
“The Mansions of Scotland and their Con- 
tents,” a subject well worth treating in a 
continuous form. 


ME. PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A., has 
brought to an end his valuable series 
of illustrated articles, as contributed to the 
Antiquary, upon London Sculptured House 
Signs. The theme covers more ground than 
is generally known; and the author, whilst 
avowedly not quite exhausting his subject, 
shows how much yet remains for those who, 
in traversing the streets, will but be at the 
pains of lifting their eyes to a level higher than 
that of the fascias and shop-fronts. The 
lions, to take one example, that were so 
familiar to our last generation, become scarcer 
every year: one of the best of their kind dis- 
tinguishes a public-house in Arthur-street, 
leading from New Oxford-street to St. Giles’s 
Chapa, Mr. Norman gives a short list of 
certain signs that have altogether disa 
peared. In that. category he places the little 
carving of the King’s Porter and Dwarf, 
Newgate-street. This bas-relief, illustrated 
in Pennant’s . work, represents William 
Evans, a Monmouthshire man, with the fi 
little Sir Geoffrey Hudson, whom Vand 
did not disdain to portray, and whom 
Scott introduces into “Peveril of the Peak.” 
Nevertheless, the stome can be seen, and 
close by its original position, in the front 
of No. 78, Newgate-street, over the central 
first-floor window. It formerly stood above 
the southern opening of Bull Head-court, 
between Bagnio-court — since Bath-street, 
but now gratuitously re-named Roman Bath- 
‘treet—and Butcher Hall-lane, now styled 
ing Edward-street. Nor is Mr. Norman’s 
tale of signs in the Guildhall Museum quite 
complete. He does not cite the St. George 
and Dragon, mutilated as it is, from George- 








~ 





yard on Snow-hill; or the carved effigy of 
we goo Gerard from Gyssours’, or Gerard's 
Hall, Basing-lane, in the Parish of St. Mil- 
dred, Bread-street. The old hall, demolished 
some thirty - seven years , and famed 
for its Norman crypt, is mentioned ina deed 
of gift my Wes Cotterell, in the‘ twelfth 
century, Knights of St. Jo uoted 
in the Liber Johasnis Billing Rote, Copalod 
in 1434.° They used to show there a pole 
39 ft. long, which the giant was reputed to 
have wielded in battle,and J. W. Archer 
says his tilting-helmet hung in the church. 
Into the civic museum were removed, 
too, the figures of a boy and girl from 
the Ward ‘Schools in Bull and Mouth- 
street. That thoroughfare, by the way, now 
quite absorbed’ in the Post-Office new site, 
was for a while ‘called Stewkeley’s-street, 
as ares by a marble tablet, bearing date 
“1668,” in the Museum. The Little Wooden 
Midshipman that plays its part in the still- 
life of “ Dombey and Son,” and which even 
Charles Dickens describes inaccurately, has, 
as is stated, migrated from Leadenhall-street 
to the Minories. There, though not without 
a rival, it still appertains to the nautical- 
instruments and charts business founded by 
Wm. Heather, a teacher of navigation, in 
1765+, and ‘now carried on by Messrs. Norie 
& Wilson. That figure, the oldest of its 
own sort in London, dates from an early 
year of this century; the uniform is exact 
and complete. Much is yet left to be said 
about the tablets at the street corners. In 
no quarter were these more numerous than 
in Soho, whence, however, nearly all have 
vanished in the making of the two new 
thoroughfares that now join St. Giles’s to 
St. James's. | 





HE first case has arisen under Section 12 
of the Working Classes Dwellings Act 
of 1885, which contains the enactment that 
“in any contract for letting, for habitation 
by persons of the working classes, a house 
or part of a house, there shall be implied 
a condition that the house is in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habi- 
tation,” whereby a paternal care is 
exercised by the State over the inte- 
rests of working class tenants, as against 
the landlords, which those who do not belong 
to that favoured but ill-defined order of men 
sigh for in vain... This was the case of Walker 
and wife v. Hobbs & Co., im which the 
plaintiffs took. three rooms in a block of 
artisans’ dwellings built by the defendants. 
There were two falls of plaster, about which 
apparently nothing was said, but in a third 
fall the wife was injured by plaster falling on 
her head, and the action was taken on three 
grounds (1) breach of actual warranty that 
the ceiling was. sound; (2) wrongfully 
leaving the ceiling im an unsafe state; 
(3) on the enactment in the statute. The 
first two unds, however, failed, and the 
case on the Act. The plaintiffs ob- 
tained 50/. damages, and an appeal was made 
‘by the defendants, who contended that _— 
clause referred to sanitary defects, 
as tod doaion Lord ae upheld the 
original verdict, and dismi the appeal as 
“irrational” in its grounds. Why cannot 
others besides “ ” have the same 
justice done them when they are injured im 
ealth and pocket by the state of their resi- 
dence, through no fault of their own ° 


A WARNING as to a possible danger from 
automatic sprinklers is given in 
account Tings at os anege Som Mills, 
near Welli buildings were 
fitted with sahemeaes sprinklers, which acted 
as they were designed as far as pu out 
the fire was concerned, but no one could stop 
the sprinklers afterwards, and the place was 
deluged with water, which did a great deal 
more serious damage than the fire. The in- 
cident has its ludicrous side, though perhaps 
the owner of the pro did not 
appreciate that. It shows the importance of 
* De Nominibus 
in Angli ic. A 











n Anglia. Monastic , 
+ At No. 167, Leadenhali-street, a house 
memories of Nelson ; rebuilt in 1981-2. 





arranging a sprinkler 
water can be easily shut 
that those in charge 

how yet it off. “: : ~ 
actua tted up wit ‘provision cut- 
ting o cho water whee & ied Gies its werk: 
we can only say that this shows a degree 
carelessness or stupidity which’ deserved 
be punished by a mishap. ' 


A’ Liverpool the other day, as urs 
& newspaper cutting w 

forwarded to us, a man was b 

local magistrate, Mr. Thomas Matheson, for 
selling indecent photographs. The following 
dialogue took dos between the 
counsel, representing the Corporation, and the 
magistrate :— 

“‘Mr. Matheson: Are yoti awate, Mr. Marks, 
that there is pe crete ps Hall, statuary 
some people have obj to? Mr. Marks: 
aware that some have been obj to. 
Matheson : And that you are | 
example to this young man! Mr. : 
middle-aged man. Mr. Matheson: You represent 
the Corporation, don’t you! Mr. Marks: Yes. Mr. 
Matheson: And St. George's Halli? Mr. Marks: 
Well, I bave an office there, but it did not emanate 
from my office. Mr. Matheson: Well, are 
aware you have some statuary on St. : 
Hall that is setting a very bad example to the 
public, and you are asking us to fine # man for 
doing what you do yourselves! Mr. Marks : These 

hs are very obscene. Mr. Matheson: 
And so are the other things too, and it is far worse, 
because people who. set the example ought to have 
known better.” 


These remarks, we presume, refer to the bas- 
relief by Mr. Stirling Lee on the exterior of St. 
George's Hall, in which a nude of a 
little girl of tender age is introd ! That 
is perhaps the last and most stupid of the 
insults to which one of the most gifted of our 
ounger sculptors has been exposed at the 
ds of Liverpool official wisdom and culti- 
vation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS, PARIS.* 
AT the fourth sitting of the Congress M. 
Lefort (Rouen) delivered an address, in 
he gave su to the views of M. 


de Baudot, em po ae a 

The result of that 
i instruction 
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SS was directed by a committee sitting 
which gave its directions and prescrip- 
tions upon every detail, the student who desired 
to rise im his profession was compelled to go to 
Paris and to forsake that genius loci which it 
would be the part of a wise system to preserve 
with jealous care 


6 
— 
Paris 
u 


The President, as a member of many of the | passed 


committees attacked, protested that while sach 

necessarily had to decide upon 

details which involved questions of cost, they 

studiously avoided all interference with ques- 

tions of art or design, so far as these were inde- 

of the question of cost. Never in any 

such committee of which he formed part h 

he presumed to intervene in a mere question of 
art 


M. de Baudot also protested in the same 
sense. If M. Lefort had facts to cite which 
ved his contention, as he maintained that he 

d, let him produce them, and let them be 
inguired into. For his part he could affirm that 
be had never known a case of such interference 
with the free action of local architects as had 
been alleged by M.. Lefort. He repudiated 
entirely the that Paris showed any 
jealously towards the provinces. 

In reply, M. Lefort disclaimed any disposi- 
tion to confound the question of decentralisa- 
tion in education with the question of political 
unity, which was a natural necessity of the 
country, and if they chall him to cite 
instances of the undue interference of Paris 
with the freedom of action of the provinces, he 
was to givethem. He would not com- 
municate them to the Congress, but was pre- 
pared to Jay his proofs before the President. 

Mons. Paul Wallon, Architect of the Govern- 
ment, introduced the subject of public com- 
petitive examinations, and with it the question 
of a reform of education in anotherform. He 
cited the resolutions of various previous Con- 
gresses upon the subject, from 1861 to 1878, 
some of which recommended a jury too compre- 
hensive, and others a jury upon lines too 
narrow. He recommended to the Congress to 
reaffirm the resolutions of the Congress of 1878, 
which had succeeded in avoiding both ex- 
tremes. 

After some remarks from other members, 
Mr. Spiers, F.R.I.B.A., Master of the Archi- 
tectural School of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, and one of the vice-presidents 
of the Congress, intervened for the first time 
Speaking in French, he 

, after an interval 
of eleven years, when he had taken in the 
last International Congress, in n assisting 
at their deliberations as a tative of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. He would 

vour to confine the remarks he proposed 
to make as much as possible to the practical 
side of the various questions. The question then 
under discussion was one of practice rather than 
one of principle. The questions of competitive 
examinations and of a compulsory diploma 
were not all of the same im in 
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architects, but as it was facultative, not more 
than 100 persons had submitted themselves to it 
in eighteen years. In 1878 the Council of the 
Institute resolved that at the end of seven 
years the examination for the admission of As- 
sociates should be ape and that after 
1882 no one should be itted without having 
the examination. This became gene- 
rally accepted, and within the seven years 4 
great many Associates had been admitted on 
the new conditions. The Council followed up 
their resolution by declaring that no Fellows 
would in fature be admitted without having 
first been Associates. The practical result was 


more than two or three architects of repute 
who were not members of the Institute. 
A single examination had been found suffi- 
cient, and at present, besides the preliminary 
examination, there was an examination three 
or four years later, which corresponded to the 
Baccalaureat in France, and at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three a third examina- 
tion had to be passed for admission as an 
Associate of the Institute. 

In 1884 an architectural association had 
pr a Bill to Parliament for a compulsory 
diploma for architects, but, as it was proposed 
to apply to surveyors, who were in some way 
connected with engineering, it was opposed by 
the three representative bodies of the architec- 
tural, engineering, and surveying professions, and 
was lost. Another Bill was now proposed, and 
he hoped it would meet with a similar fate, 
because it proposed to admit all those who were 
at present in practice as architects, and that 
would give undue prestige to incompetent men. 

The address was much applauded, and the 
thanks of the Congress were accorded by the 
Chairman to Mr. Spiers for his interesting and 
important communication. 

The subject of a benefit fund was introduced 
by M. de Joly, and a brief debate ensued ; after 
which M. Paul Gout was afforded an oppor- 
tunity of replying to M. E. Guillaume, who 
defended the system practised at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Mr. gues briefly described the system of 
study of architectural monuments introduced 
by the late eminent English architect, Mr. 
Burges, which was chiefly characterised by the 
method of comparison by actual measurements. 
The results of this system of measurement had 
been found very striking forty years ago, when 
Mr, Burges, architect of the Gothic cathedral 
of Lille, had produced work of so high a cha- 
racter that he was believed to have discovered 
and imitated the designs of some architect of 
the Middle Ages. All that Mr. Burges had 
done was to measure. His system was the out- 
come of a Yarn defect. Burges was short- 
sighted, and as he could not gather in the ordi- 
nary way a proper idea of the proportions of 
the edifices he set himself to examine, he had 
perforce to resort to this device of actual 
measurement. All the precious monuments of 
Beauvais had been thus measured. He had 
adopted the principle in all his travels, and he 
had thus studied all the cathedrals of France. 
(Great applause. ) 

The question of copyright in works of art, as 
ti pu mi eae was then brought u 
y M. Lucas, the secretary, who l 

the adoption of the resolutions mp A 
mittee appointed early in 1889 to study the 
question. The following were the principal 
— the ere gps Sa 

° architect ought to possess the same 
right of controlling the reproduction or copy- 
ing of his architectural work that is possessed 
by the painter, the sculptor, and all other 


2. The architect, like every other artist, 
should reserve to himself the exclasive right to 
reproduce, or authorise the reproduction of, his 
; and any law which might be made in 


hae artist should 
y to the architect. . 


. Any architect who had conceived a plan of 
an edifice or directed its erection, shoul babe 


he to inscribe upon it his name and 


The committee considered it desirable that 
artists, cma Sieger os should adopt a 
eeremen 8 and insurance contracts, 
ve receipts or moneys received for artistic 


: 





and cogently for a simpler formula, by which 
the pe oe A right over his work Ble 
declared to be as complete and absolute as 
of the author over the offspring of his 
He combated the views by 
Hugo at a congress in 1878, when he preached 
the doctrine of the universal right to copy or 
—— anything a man pleased. 

. Charles Garnier and M. de Baudot were 
inclined to favour the more liberal views of 
Victor Hugo, but there was a 
of opinion in favour of the views advocated by 
M. Dognée, who was requested to formulate a 
resolution to be submitted to the Congress, and, 
if approved, to the Minister expected to preside: 
at the closing sitting of the Congress. 

The sitting was then adjourned. 


Fy 
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S®essteesezeae i 


Before the delivery of the address of M. César 
Daly on “ Advanced Studies in Architecture,” 
to which it had been agreed to devote the whole 
Thursday morning sitting, and after the Secretary. 
had read the minutes of the previous sitting, 
Mr. Spiers presented to the Congress a number of 
documents, on behalf of the Institute of British- 
Architects, whose President, Mr. Waterhouse, 
R.A., and Secretary, Mr. W. H. White, had taken. 
their places on the dais beside Mr. Charles 
Garnier, who again presided. The documents. 
consisted of the Charter of the British Institute, 
its Calendar, a pamphlet entitled “Hints to 
Workmen,” another called the “ Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments,” and five papers relative to. 
the Institute examinations. Other documents. 
were handed in, including the conclusions of M. 
Dognée on “ Copyright,” of M. Lefort on “ De- 
centralization,” and, on the motion of M. Ch. 
Lucas, a vote of condolence was to the 
relatives of an architect of the Government, M. 
Cernusson, just deceased, who had long been 
prominent in all public movements. 

M. César Daly was then called upon to 
deliver his lecture, which took the form of an. 
extempore address, illustrated by diagrams. 

The general position assumed by M. Daly in 
regard to the subject which he has latterly 
made his own may be briefly stated thus: 
Daring a doctrinal period of Society, architec- 
ture hasa style. During a period of transition 
between two doctrines, architecture has schools.. 
These schools have led to a state of eclecticism, 
which has no accepted principles or doctrines 
of its own. A general or collective zsthetic 
principle exists no longer; we have abandoned 
the xsthetic evolution of antiquity and of the 
middle ages equally, and have fallen into indi- 
vidualism, a state of things which deprives 
architecture of its grandest characteristic, that. 
of expressing the collective feelings of a civilisa- 
tion. That is the actual state of architecture - 
how are we to emerge from it? By creating 
a terrain on which the débris of all the past. 
schools could be united, without contradicting. 
their position in the past, on the neutral terri- 
tory between eclecticism and a scientific 
@esthétique based on the unchangeable laws of 
architectural construction and design. The 
recognition of modern requirements, of the 
immense resources arising out of new materials. 
and methods, the intelligent employment of 
great and important discoveries of modern 
science in the art of building; all these 
influences together could build up a logical 
and incontestable basis on which all schools 
could meet, with the full consciousness 
of the fusion effected between them. The 
last stage would be the xsthetic evolution 
of the new architecture which would arise, 
and which would be the of the 
by which the new era of civilisation 
was distinguished from previous civilisations. 
Past eras had been characterised by the 
lence of war, of religious enthusiasm, of class. 
privilege ; the present and future seemed likely 
drat ‘commana te pemalease ot albany 

munal, 
= commerce. r - 

. Daly went on to say that he did not ignore 

what had been done in France of late years for 
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it had been a sovereign protector. But he 
wished to discuss the subject in a purely 
scientific spirit, and he would endeavour to do 
so without for one moment forgetting the 
enormous magnitude of the subject, of which he 
could but tonch the fringe. He hoped that 
fifty years spent in the profession of architect 
would be sufficient justification for his under- 
taking so great a task, and as it was extremely 
unlikely, at his time of life, that he should be 
able to take part in another international 
congress, he would leave that effort as a legacy 
to his art,—a last service rendered to that art 
of which he was so proud. 


Great had been made in Europe in 
the ccpulateaiion of higher studies. In France 
they called it secondary instruction, and it 
went by other names in other countries ; but he 
extended the signification of the term, and 
when he spoke of advanced studies in architec- 
ture he meant much more than architectural 
composition. He meant the term to include 
the study of history and science under all its 
forms. 

For the advancement of the scientific study 
ef art, they had the gift of a noble man, Duc, 
an architect as well as an artist, painter, and 
sculptor, who devoted two-thirds of his grand 
priz of 100,000 francs to the encouragement of 
advanced study. He asked the Institut to 
undertake the administration of his gift, and, on 
accepting the task, it proceeded to found a prize 
competition which was, in its way, admirable, 
but which, probably, did not respond altogether 
to the aspirations of Duc, who had become a 
convert to St. Simonianism—a form of faith in 
which the doctrine of historic evolution was 
strongly developed. Commenced by the great 
Swedish naturalist, subscribed to by Cuvier, 
extended by Lamarck, and cempleted by 
Darwin in his theory of the survival of the 
fittest, the true science of evolution had rolled 
forward and rolled out until it embraced 
existence under all its forms. Architecture 
was, therefore, necessarily included in its em- 
brace; indeed, he was of opinion that the very 
existence of architecture depended upon the 
comprehension co: the principle. 

Advanced study had for its object to give to 
architecture a unity which had always been want- 
ing. The diagrams would show how the principle 
of evolution might be traced in architecture. 
Evolution was the result of unconscious pro- 
gress. Unconscious progress, unlike designed 
progress (progrés calculé), was the result of the 
working out of natural laws. He had advised 
Duc that he would have done better to offer a 
prize for the study of the study. The Institut 
made a wise arrangement in the form in which 
the prize was offered, but it was not what Duc 
had anticipated, whose views were in fact more 
than a little Utopian. Howcould young people 
ceason woon evolutive architecture before they 
had studied the application of the law of evolu- 
tion to architecture? How could they give 
proof (by the prize test) of possessing know- 
l which they could only have in consequence 
of knowing what they had never studied ? 

The main scope of the remainder of the lec- 
ture, which was most eloquently delivered 
throughout, but was too long for us to report in 
full here, was to draw attention to the universal 
character of the laws governing the develop- 
ment of form, and which were illustrated in 
| the designs of nature as well as in architecture, 

and to recommend the comprehensive study of 

the architecture of the past along with the 
history of the civilisation of the past, as a 
basis of direction for the future. One of the 
diagrams which were exhibited went to show 
that historic analysis of this kind would lead to 
the conclusion that certain forms or combinations 








rather a vague assumption, M. Daly could at 
least point to some very interesting and sug- 
gestive connections between line and sentiment 
embodied in words that were in constant use, 


though their original m was forgotten. 
pe 3 — tncaegs ony what “inclination,” 
a ure of a line falling away from 

or reolicF gee: Love and affection would 
y symbolised by the oblique line in one 


The vertical line 


direction, and hatred by an oblique line in the | had 
direction. expressed 
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feeble curve the of fear or pain. 
In concinsion, M. Daly made an eloquent appeal 
to Paris and the provinces : 

and societies for the encouragement of advanced 
studies in architecture. He desired to see in 
France, more than elsewhere, a disposition to 
take up such serious studies, but he also desired 
to see them prosecuted by all the great nations 
of Europe, by serious England, and by the 
great hemisphere of America. It was neces- 
sary to elevate our age, and the means to do so 
offered itself in the advanced study of scientific 
esthetics (loud and prolonged applause). 

The President (M. A. Normand) who at the 
moment occupied the chair in place of M. 
Charles Garnier, speaking for himself and his 
en thanked the lecturer with all his 

eart 


M. Daly having been requested to present his 
emir conclusions, the morning sitting con- 
cla 


Thursday afternoon having been set apart for 
voting upon the resolutions of the Congress, 
there was a large attendance, and before the 
close of the proceedings a great deal of heat 
had been generated. Several members were 
called upon to speak for the last time on the 
question of a reform in the teaching of archi- 
tecture, raised by M. de Baudot ; among these 
being M. Emile Trélat, who, while sympathising 
with M.de Baudot’s objects, could not accept 
his special views; M. Coquet, who espoused 
those views; M. Guillaume, who defended 
the existing system of instruction; and 
the Chairman, M. Charles Garnier, who 
earnestly sought to keep the between the 
rival factions. After a number of impetuous 
interruptions, particularly on the part of M. 
de Baudot, during which M. Charles Garnier, 
exhausted with his efforts to maintain order, 
again vacated the chair in favour of M. Nor- 
mand, a resolution was proposed and carried by 
fifty-three votes to sixteen, to the following 
effect : Considering that the Congress is inter- 
national, and cannot, therefore, with propriety 
decide a question purely French, it passes to 
the order of the day. This result was mainly 
brought about by the declaration of Baron H.de 
Geymiiller, the Swiss delegate, that he 
would not vote upon the question, since 
he was a foreigner. The same reason was em- 
ployed to shelve the decision with regard to the 
compulsory diploma and the other subjects dis- 
cussed, except that of artistic copyright, which 
was admitted to be eminently international. 
But, in the case of these tions, it was 
resolved to refer them to the next Congress, 
which will be a national one. 

With regard to the question of artistic copy- 
wright, the majority came round to the views 
of M. Dognée, of Liége, who advocated the 
complete assimilation of the rights of archi- 
tects in their work to the rights of authors, 
musicians, painters, sculptors, and other artists 
who have obtained the suppression of any re- 
production of their work without their consent. 
It was resolved to submit this resolution to the 
representative of the Government at the closing 
sitting of the Congress at the Trocadéro Palace. 
The sitting was then adjourned, and the mem- 
bers of the Congress subsequently visited the 
new Lycée Moliére at Passy. 


The Congress resumed its sittings on Friday 
under the presidency of Mr. Spiers. The subject 
was “ The Capolas of the East and of the West. 
M. Gosset, the lectarer, enforced his observa- 
tions by constant reference to drawings of the 
chief religious edifices whose construction was 
fitted to throw light on the point under discus- 
“ne a wt a ee a 
h of the cu wh 

t modern rr had shed upon its 
introduction, and in review the structures 
of Thebes, Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, China, and Asia to support his proposi- 
tions. Layard, for example, found among the 
ruins of Nineveh a house surmounted my 


the cu 
ean the 





req 
idea. With the ancient philosophies = yee 
of life was a voyage, through which one to 


with as much ty as — bat 
yond it there was no Christian 
idea transformed it into a struggle here for 
fection, and for the celestial recompense at 
Now, never was this predominant idea made 
more conspicuous or more characteristic than 


which struck the beholder from every part of the 
edifice,—that of a God pantocrator, often re- 
presented as in the act of blessing. Thus the 
cupola was characteristic of Christianity, as 
was evidenced in St. Peter's at Rome (which 
formed a monument in a monument) every- 
where imitated in fo Paul's - gre where 
Christopher Wren made the cupola conic 
in order to avoid too much extension at the 
base ; and was being more and more appreciated 
in modern times, as in the case of a new strac- 
ture at Berlin, and one which was about to be 
erected in Liverpool. There was again their 
own dome of the Invalides, which stirred the 
admiration of visitors from of oe 
world, but the preoccupation w 
he designed it was to give satisfaction 
to the desire of the great King Louis AIV., 
giving an idea of height,—glvria in excelsis,— 
than to give any idea of religious unity. And, 
indeed, in many churches the cupola had become 
suggestive rather of the theatrical than of the 
ecclesiastical idea. The ee oat _ 
roduced a particularly grand specimen of t 
capola in the Halle aux Blés ; another in those of 
the Bibliothéque National, which would last as 
: and another in the Church 
ope, Leo XIIL,, in a 
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danger whenever happened the | houses on this principle for clients of his, and 
theatre. 2 0 60 v0 the eslt ad proved most eliaiactory. A 

Treating the question exhaustively, temperature was secured, agreeable a 
dra Rex the Genaquatinn of the theneees at shalascnte tapes Gener’ . Compared with 
Nice, Oporto, and Exeter, the lessons / this plan of the ancient the houses of 


c 
A 


to 

rather by the capacity to the of 
resistance to the fire, beer by the multiplicity 
or sauretage, The gist 
may be summed up in his con- 
words, which, translated, were :—*“I 
ted out with moderation the situation 
i I shall not insist more than is 
proper on the necessity of these 
monuments against fire. I shall only aaa that 
if the security of the rs may be con- 
sidered at t as almost assured in the 
Paris theatres, there is still incumbent, and 
especially on the cipal ones, the duty 
of protecting these edifices, as well as the works 
of art which they contain, -any attack of 
fire which might declare iteelf through the 
piling up of masses of inflammable decorative 
. It would be sufficient, indeed, for a 
fire otherwise of little importance to irre- 
mediably destroy their chefs dauvre of paint- 
ings, of scul , and even of architecture, 
which they all admired, and of which they had 
the task of taking care. I consider that the 
necessary protection would be afforded in 
general by securing the non-inflammability of 
the decorations ; and I have the honour of sub- 
mitting for the approbation of the Congress a 

proposed resolution, thus formulated :— 
‘Considering that the non-inflammability of 
the decorations and of the woodwork of the 
proscenium of a theatre is the first condition of 
the resistance of such an edifice against a fire, 
and that the security of the spectators is by 

this means assured, the International 

of Architects, meeting in Paris in 1889, ex- 
presses the opinion that in future the decora- 
tions of the theatre, and the machinery con- 
nected with the scenery, should be made non- 
inflammable during the whole period of their 


roe 
he resolution was adopted by acclamation. 
M. Bauer had a paper on the same subject. 
He said that he participated in the opinion of 
M. Chenevier with regard to the feeling of 
insecurity he had in sitting out a piece at the 
theatre. All theatres were destined to be 
burned. But, while M. Chenevier laid special 
stress on preserving the building, he had occu- 
pied himself particularly with the question of 
the security of the public, and that of providing 
means whereby they would have time to escape 
on a ot pc a fire. He illustrated, from 
a drawing of t Comique, how the fire 
a memwerh out, the course of its , 
an out especially the which the 
chandelier always played in aemetheer the air- 
. Now, in considering this point, the 
idea cate pean to bg whether it was not 
possible to t by , and he proposed 
to do so by establishing an air yenananbaation 
from the chandelier toachimney to be constructed 
in theatres, and which in the case of fire would 
carry the flame and the smoke into this chimney, 
and thus keep the building free of both, and 
afford to the time to escape by re- 
moving the danger of suffocation. The air- 
eg ma ed by a button to turn it on 
the chimney, and under the 


@ man who was 
fro 


the moderns were constructed rather for the 

creation of draughts. 

On the motion of the President, a hearty 

vote of thanks was awarded to the lecturer for 

his in r. 
ETT 

Trocadéro in the afternoon. 


The members of the Conference assembled in 
full force, accompanied by several lady friends, 
in the Salle des Congrés, in the Trocadéro. The 
chair was taken by M. A. N. Bailly, President 
of the Congress. 

M. Lucas read his report of the work in which 
the Congress had been engaged. Among the 
subjects which bad occupied their attention 
there were two of special im —the 
teaching of architecture in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, which could not be om oes considered 
international, and in which the foreign members 
of the Congress could not freely take part; and 
the question of architectural copyright, which 
was eminently international. On the latter they 
were all in accord; and he asked the delegate 
from the Minister, in appealing to his high 
political situation, to support the resolution of 
the Congress on that point, although the terms 
of it were not yet in print. The resolution in 
question simply claimed for the architect the 
exclusive right of production in his work such 
as literary authors and others enjoyed, and the 
right to forbid any such reproduction without 
the written authorisation of the architect. 
It was this resolution that he asked M. 
Tolain to support at head-quarters with the 
Minister of Public Instruction (applause). 
He (M. Tolain) had witnessed their exhi- 
bition, and had expressed the satisfaction it had 
afforded him; but in addition to the prizes 
which were offered, it was well to remember 
that once a year they sought out in all France 
all who in connexion with the building trade 
had distinguished themselves in any branch, 
and brought them to Paris to assist at their 
annual féte (applause). The Secretary also 
recommended to the su of the delegate 
their movement in favour of the formation of a 
professional syndicate. 

M. Eugene M. Dognée, of Liége, Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of France, then gave 
an address on the Etruscans. This was agai 
a brilliant oratorical effort, a lively picture 
being presented of this ancient people, whose 
very name, said the learned lecturer, 
perished. But they were a of astonish- 
ing genius in architecture and art, and the 
authors of much of what the Romans had 
claimed as their own. It was they who in- 
vented the arch,—that form from which the 
cupola and the dome were developed. Some 
authorities to-day disputed this claim made on 
behalf of the Etruscans, and contended that 
none of the monuments attributed to the 
Etruscans contained evidence of the existence 
of the arc anterior to its use by the Romans. 
But he did not wish to enter into details on the 
point. The truth was that the Etruscans had 
founded three great political confederations prior 
to the growth of the Romans; and the Romans 


charge | when they had conquered the Etruscans were 


careful to hide all traces of the artistic 
greatness of that people and of their own 
indebtedness to them. “Woe to the con- 

" was the maxim of the Romans,—a 
maxim which they had carried out with respect 
to the Etruscans even to the concealment of 
their profound and astonishing advance in the 
arts. Nevertheless, as was evident from the 
Roman authors, whenever an edifice of sur- 
passing importance was to be raised, whenever 
& monument of particular excellence was to 
be erected, it was to some captive Etruscan 
that the design was committed. And, to-day, 
in travelling through Tuscany, it was the same 
race that was still living and acting, and not 
only in many of the monuments that had been 
since built, but also in many of the works of 


-} Our own day, it was the influence of the 


Etruscans that was yet visible, it was their 
genius that was still subsisting. It had been 
sometimes claimed for Christianity that it 
had elevated woman to the dignity which 
ee to her, ore Pe nga her the 

man, a position w never before 
been assigned to her. But it was, to his mind, 
established that the place of woman with the 
Etruscans,—the position of the mother,—was as 





had|to call their attention was 





art, and their memorials,—some of them in 
close imitation of the Assyrians,—showed that 
they were a people much above the reproach of 
being exclusively u From an artistic 
t of view, the predominant passion of the 
truscans was the display of the truth; their 
works of art were marked by a finesse, a delicacy, 
a grace and (and after all art was 
only the faithful imitation of nature linked with 
the ideal of the artist) that was 4 
If “woe to the conquered” had on the one 
hand been the law of the Romans, another law 
also existed, and that was the law of “glory to 
the conquered,” fora great people w prove 
and assert its greatness notwithstanding every 
effort to crush it, being possessed of a persistent 
vitality. 

M. Tolain said he thought he could say, 
without promising too much, that he would lay 
their request before the Minister with great 
pleasure, and that, so far rete amy pet war 

y, with the greatest t t 
mane But he wished to point out that, 
viewed from a legislative standpoint, it was to 
be considered how far the granting of their 
request was consistent with the public interests. 
This right of property in works of art, in- 
dustry, commerce, and architecture was one of 
the most complex of the epoch. Now, as to the 
establishment of a syndicate. That reminded 
him that he had spent a considerable part of 
his life in the furthering of this principle. Sach 
associations had often been opposed im the first 
case from a belief that they were combinations. 
for the purpose of attack; but he was con- 
vinced that the society would conquer the 
right of constituting themselves into a4 
syndicate. One point to which he ventured 
that of the 
necessity of improving the dwellings of the 
Paris workmen, 80 as . rw on por eran 
of personal dignity,—o ying what was 
most nin ene of house or habitation that 
could be erected for him within the city, 
instead of sending him, when his work in his 
atelier was over, to a dwelling beyond the forti-. 
fications, where he could no longer be constantly 
under the influence of those works and images- 
of art which exerted so powerful an impression 
on the imagination and the taste. This was, he 
thought, a point of capital im and he 
begged to recommend it to their most serious- 
attention. 

The Congress was then declared closed, 








THE KINGSTON SEWAGE-WORES. 


THERE was a gala day on Saturday at the 
Kin Sewage Works to celebrate the 
opening of the finished works. There was, 
before the close of the past year, an official 
ceremony in order that the m 
Mayor, Mr. East, might receive during his term 
of office a well-earned and well-deserved re- 
cognition of the valuable services he has, during 
many years, devoted to the ancient borough, 
but the works then, although in partial working, 
were not complete. It was their. thoroagh 
order, neatness, and success which gratified 
everyone present, and made a red- 
letter oy. not only for the Native ae Com- 
pany, who were entertaining, but for everyone 
concerned. The selection of guests was very 
well advised. The Royal Engineers were repre- 
sented by Sir Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B.; civil 

by the veteran Thomas Hawkesley; 
‘there were many members of the Local 
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Hampton Wick Local Board, the Guildford 
Corporation, and the Mayors and officials of 


many other important towns. 


The works have been carried out very nearly | fire 


upon the lines originally laid down; the few 
othent being slight, but nevertheless impor- 
tant. In view of coming events, the Kingston 
Corporation some years ago acquired a valuable 
extending along the river-side, near 
the outfall of their general system of drains, 
and containing in all about fifteen acres of 
land. The present works stand on the first 
portion of this land, the site being about two 
acres in extent. They consist of boiler and 
engine house and the factory of the Guano 
Company, all in one building. Adjoining this 
is a series of eight precipitating tanks, in 
which the purification of the effluent water is 
effected. The sewers of Kingston have for the 
most part been laid many years ago, but im- 
proved when and where opportunities permitted. 
Similarly, from time to time sections for the pro- 
vision for storm-waters have been laid. Formerly 
the outflow of the polluted sewage was direct 
into the Thames by an egg-shaped sewer, 5 ft. 
in vertical diameter, with a gradient of only 1 
in 2,000, and the moath of which was almost 
submerged in the water. This sewage is now cut 
off at about 30 or 40 yards from the river-bank, 
and its contents turned at a right-angle into the 
penstock of the new works. A new broad road 
is being made by the Corporation over a con- 
siderable length of this sewer from the Thames 
to the railway-station, The Surbiton sewage 
is brought through Kingston in a closed iron 
pipe to a penstock adjoining the Kingston pen- 
stock. Iron gratings here stop all garbage, and 
the arrested matters are taken away and buried 
in the soil. From the penstocks the combined 
sewage flows on to the pumping-station. The 
Surbiton sewage, after passing through a meter, 
falls over into Kingston well, where the “ B.C.” 
mixture of clay, charcoal, and blood, is poured 
in. The mixture so treated is pumped by 
Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps through a second 
meter, which registers the total quantity. The 
current of sewage thus treated flows on in an 
open channel to the settling-tanks, receiving 
at a few yards’ distance from the meter a con- 
stant run of alum-water. Asthe treated sewage 
flows on, it can by a system of be turned 
into any one or more of the prec popes Jno 
We return, however, to the boiler and engine 
rooms, and to the other details of the guano 
factory. The boilers are three in number, of 
the multitubular type,—one of 80-h.p. and two 
of 40-h.p. each. The engine-room is most 
striking and novel, completely different from 
ordinary practice in sani engineering, 
Willans high-speed tandem engines being used 
for every Lor ren Their smallness and neatness 
make a vivid impression. There are two driving 
engines of 40-h.p. each, one being commonly 
in re . There are then three Gwynne’s 
“ Invincibles,” each driven by a high-speed 
eae oo of 15-h.p. coupled on to the 
indle e centrifugal pump. Each 
can raise 1,650 gallons 12 ft. high wd 
The oe umps are of the same 
nature, an iven by similar engines, 
only they are smaller, and throw 750 gallons per 
minute. The settling-tanks, which receive the 
treated sewage, are each 85 ft. long by 50 ft. 
broad, and are divided by a central nearly 
three-quarters of the entire length, giving plenty 
of time and very slow motion to the fluid . 
= ae — passing us of these 
y & trumpet-mouthed stand and, 
under ordinary circ is — and 
are about 6 ft Peengpee puny i oe 
a . deep, an ir flocrs sl 
towards the front walls, along the inner side of 
Which there is a long sump, from which the 
semi-fluid sludge is drawn off by the sludge- 
pump to a circular sludge-well, From this well 
fhe sludge is drawn as required into a set of 
Our iron closed cy i 
hn and, as each is filled, an air-blast of 
00 Ib. pressure to the square inch blows the 
— to an upper floor of the guano factory. 
water is there pressed out of it by strong, 
qocually - designed presses, and the dar 
Y-like residuum is 


ah 





a second chamber, and are 
through a pipe below the furnace, and are 
completely consumed in passing through the 

. The condensed water passes to a re- 
ceiver, and is treated by the “ A_B.C.” chemicals, 
as with the original The dried residue 


selected, and very efficient for their various pur- 


poses. 

The works have been erected by Mr. W. Cun- 
liffe, contractor, to the designs and specifications 
approved by the Borough Engineer, Maj 
Macaulay, to whom credit is due for the bold 
ness with which he has a 
inventions in this direction. 

The total cost of the 
25,0002. 


ed the most modern 


sewage-works is about 
The number of inhabitants in 


The sewage of both these places is now being 
fully dealt with. Hampton Wick, containing 
2,500 inhabitants, is preparing to send its 
sewage over the railway bridge by Shone’s 
pneumatic ejectors, which will raise the total 
population contributing the sewage dealt with 
to over 64,000 when the works are in full 
demand, They can, however, by aslight outlay 
be made ample for a population of 100,000. 
The Company, we believe, has hitherto had 
no opportunity of working its process except in 
connexion with the sewage of small like 
Aylesbury and Wellington College. The work 
that it has dome in these places has proved 
satisfactory, but, inasmuch as the question of 
bulk is often the determining factor in processes 
of this kind, the Kingston experiment 
a special interest. The Corporation have agreed 
to pay the Guano Company at the rate of 3d. 
in the pound on the rateable value of the districts 
connected with the works ; the Company, on the 
other hand, undertake to treat the sewage in 
such a way as to produce a clean and inoffensive 
effiuent water, such as will satisfy the Thames 
Conservancy authorities. The Company have 
also, of course, to reduce the solids to a condi- 
tion that will cause no nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the works. So far as inspection on 
a show day, such as was possible on Saturday last, 


on their success; whether that success can be 
maintained amid all our varying climatic 
changes and the idiosyncrasies of that fickle 
fluid, sewage, time alone can prove, There are 
many who decry all methods of treating sewage 
chemically, and certainly many of the processes 
adopted have created as great a nuisance as the 
one they were intended to abate. a 
tion processes, which have converted 
pastures into stinking swamps; and lime- 
which have produced an allur- 
ly clean-looking effluent, which is death 
to all fish who come within its range, and which 
in warm weather often becomes nearly as foul 
as the virgin are largely responsible for 
the suspicion with which t methods of 
deste, ae 0 as actcitienl paar 
is obviously s 8 
nongghen 4 because another 


e great 
truth realised that it is better for a district to 
adopt an expensive good process of dealing with 

crementitious refuse rather than a cheap 
and inefficient one, such as is by the 
emptying of the stuff into the nearest water- 
course, or on to the nearest seashore. 


$ 
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at the last census was 26,156; in Surbiton, 38,068. | j 


went, the Company may fairly be congratulated | Com 
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the question of manurial value, or as to whether 
farmers would long continue to pay 3/. 10s. per 
ton for staff which must necessarily vary 


composition, and which, tly, 
be sold by analysis. It is sufficient to 
out that an inoffensive dry material and a clear 
produced from the sewage, 
without nuisance, in the heart of 
residential district. This 
at a reasonable cost, 
so-called “Native Guano” 
at 2s, or 3s. per ton, or even to be given away, 
the process would still merit the careful 

deration of sanitary reformers. 
hocus-pocas name of “A. B. 
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required to prove the wide a : 
process, but the promise of success is, indeed, 
a fair one. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
VACATION VISITS. 
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Plan of 


Competitive design for Church at Barmouth. : 








Supporters, two lions or, pelletted. Crest, on a: 
mount vert, a ram couchant or, armed sabdlic. | 
Motto, “Unto God only be Honour and) 
Glory.” The Company boasis of possessing | 
seven original charters, each with the great | 
seal, in good preservation, attached. | 


On leaving Drapers’ Hall the party proceeded be 


to Addle-street, in which is situated one of the 
most picturesque of the existing Halls. It 
belongs to the Brewers’ Company. Passing 
through a rich English Renaissance gateway, 
which abuts on the street, the small courtyard 
is reached. The Hall extends along one side, 
and the principal floor is reached by an 
external staircase across the end of the court- 
yard. The ground-floor has an arcade with 
Roman Doric columns and three-centred arches ; 
the windows and doorways are square-headed, 
and reach only to the level of the astragal of 
the columns, horizontal mouldings with bold 
volutes forming a head to the openings, while 
the above is filled with carving. Ascend- 
ing staircase at the end of the courtyard, 
the Hall is entered through the “ screens,” 
which are a rich piece of work dated 1673. 
Corinthian columns, flanking a circular-headed 
doorway, and su a richly-carved en- 
tablature with a curved and broken pediment, 
central feature, while above, in bold 

the arms and crest of the Company. 

of the Hall behind the dais has also 
woodwork. The Court-room is a 


Illustrations. 


NEW “HOTEL COMMUNAL,” SCHAERBEEKR, 
BRUSSELS. 
PaeHIS is the new Town Hall in course of 
= construction for an important suburb 
of Brussels, and which is given here as 
an example of contemporary Belgian architec- 
ture in this type of building. 
Although some of the detail will hardly re- 
commend itself to English eyes, there is a fine 
breadth of effect about the facade, with its 


large ranges of mullioned windows. A certain | 


| straight-sided. Hollar’s view of the exterior of 


the nave (before Inigo Jones's alterations) shows 
them absolutely angle-headed, but in the interior 
views they are more correctly drawn. 

The original aisle windows had been replaced 
by large six-light Pe dicular ones, but the 
Norman circular windows which lighted the 
triforium remained down to the period of Inigo 
Jones's “restoration,” when they were sur- 
rounded by Classical mouldings, kc. The great 
lantern-tower was Early English, and open to 
the church. 

The rood-screen beneath it was a fine work, 
probably of the Early Perpendicular period, not 

















degree of sober polychromatic effect is obtained 
on the exterior by the employment of stone of 
different tints. 

The porch gives access to a large vestibule, 
from which a flight of steps leads to the salle 
des pas perdus, which is lighted with stained 
windows representing the arms of various cor- 
porations. The State staircase also leads from 
the. vestibule to the first-floor. The Council 
Chamber and the Salle des Mariages are to be 
richly decorated with tapestries as well as with 
stained-glass windows. 

A vote of 1,200,000 francs was by the 
authorities for the building, but the architect, 
M. van Ysendyck, claims to have succeeded in 
producing a building such as the authorities 
wished for, at a cost of 70,000 francs less than 
the estimate. 








ber, but very picturesque, with a v 
. over ch is an oval ahi | 
forth that — 
THE 
RIGHT WORS™- Ss" SAMVEL 
STARLING KNIGHT AND 
ALDERMAN OF LONDON AND 
WORTHY MEMBER OF THE 
BREWERS COMPANY DID WAINSCOTT 
THIS PARLOUR IN THE YEARE 
1670 THE SaID S* SAMVEL 
STARLING BEING THEN 
LORD MAI® OF THE CITTIE 
OF LONDON. 


ice a memo the Skinners’ Hall, 
a * Company to whom Mr. Nash 
oe sc A ing 


“PAUL'S WALK”: A RESTORATION. 


THE nave of Old St. Paul's, profanely spoken 


a did example of the later developments 
of the Romanesque style,—one of those, in fact, 
which almost call forth a regret that our Medizx- 
val ancestors did not rest a little before 
passing on from the Round Arched style to the 
Karly Pointed. Judging from Hollar’s views 
and the measurements given by Dugdale, its 
proportions must have been very noble and its 
effect singularly striking. Its dimensions were, 
according to Hollar’s plan, 300 ft. in length 
from the lantern-tower to the west front, 105 ft. 
in width outside the walls, 50 ft. from’ centre 
to centre of the nave piers, 36 ft. in the clear.* 
Dugdale gives the height of 102 ft. to the crown 
of the vaulting. 

The pier were more lofty than is usual 
in Norman work, and the triforium consisted of 


a single arch in every bay, like that of Norwich 
Cathedral. The and 








unlike that of Canterbury Cathedral. 
There were not many monuments in the nave 
of Old St. Paul’s, and the absence of such 
memorials, in this part of the church, is a 
uliarity which will also be remarked in 
Grastashiatir in the latter church, however, the 
deficiency has been more than amply supplied 
in later times. The only monuments of import- 
ance in the nave of Old St. Paul's were those of 
John Beauchamp, one of the first knights of 
the Order of the Garter, whose effigy was 
represented in full armour upon a fine altar- 
tomb. The other was the beautiful chantry 
chapel of Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London, 
who died in 1489. After the Reformation until 
the time of Charles I., the nave of St. Paul’s 
was terribly desecrated ; it was, in fact, used as 
a kind of market, and even previous to the 
Reformation there would appea 
cases of persons buying and selling in this part 
of the church, as Nicholas Braybroke, Bishop of 





of in Elizabethan days as “ Paul's Walk,” was | 000, who died in 1440, issued a pastoral 


letter t with excommunication all 
those who should sodesecrate the church. During 


any other purpose which the Government of 
the time required. Under Charles II. it would 
appear to have been a kind of market for books, 
pamphlets, quack medicines, &c., down to the 
time of the Plague, when it was used as a 


ings, represents it as it existed about the year 
1641. H. W. B. 





PROPOSED NEW CHURCH, BARMOUTH: 
COMPETITION DESIGN. 

THIs8 church was designed to stand upon the 
mountain side, above the town, facing the sea. 
The site was a very fine one, but was rendered 
somewhat difficult to treat owing to the, in 
parts, almost precipitous nature of the rocks. 
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Grotesques, Wollaton Hall.— Drawn by Mr. Percy K. Allen, 





than was necessary to supply the stone for the) view of the hall by the same architect, and also 
walli ‘two more illustrations of the clever and curious 
| grotesque heads which abound in the building. 

mittee’s requirements, seats for 967 people, a 
choir of thirty-six, and ten stalls. Choir and 


ing. 
The plan shows, in accordance with the com- 





mee Pye — in the space formed OLD COTTAGES, &c., ABOUT THE GOLDEN 
y of the site, beneath a part of the) r r Gg ; , 
chancel and the chapel, and a ish room| VALLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
beneath the transept. | Last year I illustrated, in these pages, the 
cottages and other simple buildings of south- 


The materials available th : 
poset ges ng ody west Surrey. These were good and typical 


stone of the site, the slaty rock of the neigh- 
bourhood, and freestone 1 Alon site -~ ples of buildings in timber and vweather- 
I now commence a series 


THos. EDWARD PRYCE. 





WOLLATON HALL. 


WE have in a previous number published 
Mr. Percy K. Allen’s com sa of Innouanad 
dra of this mansion (see Builder | that 
of 13, 1889). To these we have now the 

of adding a of a perspective 





illustrating 
These are taken from 





pointed out in speaking of Surrey, it is in such 
neighbourhoods, rather than in tural 
i that the humbler architecture is of 
value. 

The mills of the district have never beem con- 
centrated in one town, but are scattered over a 
wide area along the streams in the romantic 
valleys. Surely this neighbourhood is the 
dise of the mill-hand! Here, instead of the 
back court of a smoky town, he lives on the 
hill-tops in one of the most beautiful parts 
of England, in perhaps the finest air to be 
found in the island, close to, but out of sight 
of, his work-place, and generally with ample 
garden and allotment. 

Out of consideration to those who already 
make this part a holiday-resort, I am loth to 
say too much in its favour, but in my expe- 
rience there are few parts of inland E 
to equal it—whether in respect of such 
as the ficent platean of Am 
Common, with its thousand acres of 
tarf; of wooded valleys such as T oor, 
below B ; of delightful old towns ranning 
down the hills into the valleys, such as Nails- 
worth; or of such magnificent and extended 
views over the valley of the Severn as can be 
obtained from Rodborough from Hetty Pegler’s 
tump, from the old limekilns above Stroud, or 
a. buildings surviving nearly all of 

e are y 
similar date to those of Surrey; that is, from 
the end of the fifteenth to that of the seven- 
teenth century. The excellence of Painswick 
stone is well known, and a similar quality is to 
be obtained in various such as Chalford ; 
rough stone for 
where on the hills. 
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stone-pillars support oak beams, and there are 
t oak columns inside. 
RALPH NEVILL, 








EXAMINATION FOR CARPENTERS. 


Tue second Examination held by the Wor- 
shipful Company of ters took place on 
the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th of last month. 
On the first two evenings the candidates were 
engaged on the written work from questions 
SEF by Professor T. Roger Smith, 
*R.ILB.A., and Mr. Banister Fletcher, J.P., 
F.R.LB.A.; and on the 26th the candidates 
attended at the workshops belonging to the 
Company, at their Institute at Stratford, to be 
examined in ical work and setting-out. 
On the 27th the Board of Examiners met at 

ters’ Hall, amongst whom were Mr. 
Arthur Cates, Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; the President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Sir G. B. 
Brace); the President (Mr. L. A. Stokes) and 
ex-President (Mr. H. D. Appleton) of the 
Architectural Association ; the President (Mr. 
F. May) of the Institute of Builders; the 
President (Mr. L. Dillon) of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association; and Sir Philip Magnus, 
representing the City and Guilds’ Technical 


Institate. 

After going through the written work, and re- 
ceiving the report drawn up by Mr. Dashwood, 
the Secretary of the Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion, who acted as Moderator at Stratford, the 
candidates were orally examined on the work 


they had done, and as to their general know- 


The work done both at the Hall and at Strat- 
ford was of a very high character, and the 
ota showed their approval by awarding 
rold, silver, and bronze medals. It is a sign of 
the value that the candidates attach to the 
certificate that all the candidates who last year 
only obtained a second-class certificate again 
competed this year. The following are the 
successful candidates :— 

First-class Certificates :—C. W. D. Boxall 
(Gold Medal), H. Kent (Silver Medal), A 
Whillier (Bronze Medal), 8. Evans, A. D. John- 
son, J. D. McNaire, G. W. Chilvers, A. G. 
Morrice, and C. T. Aston. 

Second-class Certificates :—W. Benn, J. Hunt. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TRE ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Coancil was on Tuesday last in the 
Counci] Chamber, Guildhall. 


The Architect's a: Proposed Appoint- 
ment of a Valuer.— Gtandhig Comuitice re. 
that they were & with their investi- 


wa: a could usefully 

r investigation, because 
the arrangement of the department in other re- 
might determine 


with to the 


-| &c., Committee. All 


aa private practice; and that the a 


depend partly on what the Council | t®* 





porprenetvelnn eee be 
or improvements, and advise as to value, 
confer with the Architect as to the reserve 


To 


estimates as to value of land or 


and to the same before the Parliamentary 
Committee. (4) To advise as to claims for compen- 
sation sent in by owners of property or others, and 
to report upon the same in the manner prescribed 
by the Council. (5) To confer with the Architect, 
and advise as to the plotting of surplus lands. (6) 
To advise as to local improvements carried out 
the local authorities, and towards the cost of whi 
the Council will contribute. (7) To advise when a 
local authority desires to raise a loan to carry out a 
local improvement. (8) To examine into the mode 
in which the Valuation (Metropolis) Act is carried 
out by the Assessment Committees. (9) To report 
monthly to the Council at the first meeting in each 
month. The Committee were of opinion that the 
Valuer should, when he was required to make a 
valuation for purposes of compensation, or for other 
purposes, report in the following form :— 


Description of Property Proposed to be Acquired. 
Noa. and in street. 
Character of tenure. 
How occupied (Business, if any). 
Name of owner. 


e ° 
Amount at which it is rated. 
Estimated value (based upon 
Remarks. 
Under this head the Valuer should state (when 
possible) :— 


(1) The value of adjoining property and how rated. 
(2) Any — feature which may have influenced his 


years purchase). 


valuation. 

(3) If the owner has ever before received compensation 
for property taken for public services, and if so, 
under what circumstances. 

The Committee believed that by the adoption of 

this system the following results would be obtained 

—(1) The grounds upon which the valuations are 

made would, in all cases, be so plainly and fully set 

forth that the Committee or official to whom they 
were submitted could easily check them and, if 
necessary, question the Valuer in respect to them. 

(2) The speculation in lands likely to be required 

for public pur might be more easily traced and 

prevented. (5) The practice of under-rating pro- 
perties for local taxation purposes would be dis- 
couraged. To enable the Soul to better protect 
itself against those property-owners who under- 
valued their property when the question was 
one of rating, and over-valued it when the ques- 
tion was one of compensation from public 
authorities, the Committee ventured to suggest 
that declarations in connexion with the quin- 
quennial valuations should be revised, amplified, 
and made open to the Council. The Committee, 
before agreeing to the foregoing suggestions, made 
it their duty to consult the various Committees 
concerned with the valuation of property upon the 
merits of the suggestions. Those Committees 
were :—The Improvements Committee, the Bridge 

Committee, the Local Government and Taxation 

Committee, and the Corporate Property, Charities, 

4 were agreed on the expe- 
diency of the Council appointing a Valuer as an 
officer renee of any other department. The 

Corporate Property, &c., Committee, in a report 

presented to the Council on May 14, suggested that 

the Valuer should also act as auctioneer for the 

Council. The Committee, however, had ve 

doubts as to the expediency of requiring the Vohaus 

to act as auctioneer, and they were not prepared to 
recommend that course to the Council. pon the 
question of the salary to be assigned to the Valuer 
the Committee, after careful consideration. were of 
opinion that 1,000/. a year would be a proper 
amount. They accordingly recommended :— 

** That the Council do appoi ’ 

independent of any other ae ~ ges ies te 

shali be 1,000/. = year; that his duties be those above set 


made by forth, with any othersthatma 


hereafter be prescri 
Ccancil ; that he do hold his office daring the eee 
the Council: that he be required to give hi 


ie Goutal tithe be resin cere ol in 


int t in other 
respects subject to the conditions “ laid oi the 


— with regard to all appointments made in its 


person or persons whom it 
the appointment.”’ 


This recommendation led to a lon discussion, i 
the course of which the expediency of conbising 
the offices of Valuer and Auctioneer was treely dis- 
cussed, Councillor Johnson was opposed to the 
appointment of a permanent official as Valuer, and 
said he thought that the Council would be’ best 
served by 


to = 
; woe professional 





partment. The head of this t should be 
the Valuer, whose duties should be (1) To survey for 
to be purchased 


price for 
jetting of surplus lands by auction. (3) To prepare | Beal 


ad prt be taken 
for improvements to be presented to Parliament, | F 





[Jury 6, 1889. 


duties of so responsible an office, which called for 
most phe rang The discussion was 
te semis Jounci — — Clarke, Charles 
Harrison, Wren, Torr, Thornton, Beachcroft, 
, and Eccleston Gibb, and by the Vice-Chair. 
man (Sir John Lubbock) and Alderman Sir Thomas 
arrer. illor is, as one with 
knowledge of 
to pause before sing the recommendation 
of the Committee. He was prepared to say that pro- 
bably nine-tenths of the valuers were specialists ; 
and it was, he thought, almost certain that no 
man whom the Council was likely to get for a 
salary of 1,000/. a year would understand and be 
master of the whole of the special classes of pro- 
perty with which the Valuer to the Council would 
ave to deal. It would really be far cheaper, 
because much more reliable, to call in the ser- 
vices of outside valuers from time to time. The 
recommendation was ultimately referred back to the 
Committee for reconsideration. 


The Blackwall Tunnels Scheme.—The Bridges 
Committee reported that, in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council of April 16 last, the Com- 
mittee nominated Mr. J. Wolfe Barry as the i- 
neer to advise the Council upon the scheme for the 
construction of the pro tunnels under the 
Thames at Blackwall. ‘I'he fee to be paid to Mr. 
Barry for the reference to be 500 guineas. This was 
agreed to. 


The Housing of the Working Classes.—Alderman 
Lord Hobhouse, the Chairman of the Corporate 
Property, Charities, and Endowments Committee 
presented the following report :— 


‘‘Your Committee have to report that the land 
comprising the Hughes’s-fields (Deptford) area, which 
is six or seven acres in extent, was acquired by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts and under a Provisional Order con- 
firmed in July, 1885. It was cleared of houses in 
January, 1888. Delay has occurred in the further 
operations owing to the circumstance that the first 
shane were made for two-story houses, which then 
were found to leave an insufficient amount of space: 
and ventilation. The number of persons to be 
housed is 1,786, 


(b) Sub-Committees of this Committee and of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee have 
repeatediy met to consider the best arrangements, 
and they are unanimous in their recommendations, 
which we proceed to state, though they are difficult 
to understand without looking at a plan which has 
been prepared by the Architect, and which will be 
present in Council for reference, if desired. 

(ec) The proposed arrangements are—First, to 
build some of the houses to three stories in height, 
the maximum allowed by the order. Secondly, to 
form a passage 17 ft. wide from Benbow-street (a 
street dividing two of the rows of houses) to a piece 
of ground coloured green on the plan, and about 
fifty-eight perches in extent. Thirdly, to keep the 
green plot as a recreation-ground for children, and 
to connect it by an opening with a contiguous 
recreation-ground formed from a disused burial- 
ground. Fourthly, to retain in haud the plot 
marked B on the plan (about 104 perches) to 
await the contingency ot improvements in the 
immediate vicinity. Fifthly, to sell the three other 
plots coloured blue on the plan, measuring respec- 
tively about 69, 7, and 24 perches. 


It is also proposed that the Council shall itself 
build the required houses. The Council can do 
this with the consent of the Home Secretary. The 
Architect has roughly estimated that the cost will 
not at the utmost exceed 40,000/. If the Council 
determine to build, the law requires that the 
property shall be sold within ten years after com- 
pletion. Your Committee recommend to the 
Council :— 

*1. That the arrangements stated in paragraph (c) of the 
report be adopted 2 stints 


2. That the Conncil apply to the Home Secretary for 
his sanction to build the proposed houses.’ ”’ 


This report was also discussed at very consider- 
able length, Councillor Rotton warmly opposing the 
suggestion that the Council should iteelf. become 
the builders and owners of artisans’ dwellings. Op 
the other hand, Councillor Aineas Smith strongly 
supported the recommendation of the Committee, 
urging that power to build such dwellings was con- 
ferred upon the late Metropolitan Board of Works, 
though it remained unexercised. It was, he con- 
tended, at least desirable that the Council should 
make an experiment in the direction indicated. 
Cvuncillor A. Hoare deprecated the proposal that 
the Council should itself build artisans’ dwellings, 
as did Councillor Longstaff, while Councillors 
Collard, Phillips, and Lidgett su it. After 
some further speeches by Councillors Lewes (who 
advised caution in the matter, remarking that 
Deptford was not, he thought, a suitable locality 
for such an experiment), Thornton (who said that 
the people did not want ‘‘barrack buildings”), 

» Charles Harrison (who pointed out that. 
by the Holborn Valley Improvement Act the Cor- 
poration of London was invested with power to do 
and had done, just what the report nde 


the Council to Lo and , the 
Vice-Chairman (Sie John Lubbock} cher an anand 
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ment to refer the matter back had been negatived, 
moved the following further amendment, viz. :— 

a That Dolere cones, One soney 26 Che Satipe ia 
building at Haghee’s- the Committee on the Housing 
of the Worki Classes be instructed to inquire whether 


and if so on terms, the existing societies constit 
for the of supplying buildi for the working 
classes would be willing to rent the for that purpose.”’ 


Sir John Lubbock argued that it would bea mistake 
for the Council to attempt to compete with private 
enterprise in the matter, as the various companies 
and associations who had already done so much 
would be discouraged. Alderman Sir Thomas 
Farrer seconded this amendment, though stating 
that he thought he was unde ing the process of 
conversion to the view that the Council ought to 
build. This amendment was lost on a division by 
thirty-eight votes against it to twenty-one votes for 
it, and after some further discussion the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was agreed to by a large 
majority. 

e Council shortly afterwards adjourned, after 
sitting nearly five hours. 








THE BROMLEY SCHOOL-BOARD COMPE- 
TITION, 


In regard to this competition, our readers will 
remember that a fortnight ago* we published the 
letter from the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to the School-board, recommending that, under 
the circumstances, a new competition should be 
initiated. 

At the meeting of the Board, on the 24th ult., 

The Chairman (Mr. T. Davis) read a letter from 
Mr. Waterhouse, the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, regretting his inability 
to serve as assessor in the competition for the 
Valley Schools, and, inaccordance with the Board’s 
request, nominating Mr, James Brooks, of the 
Strand, to fill that position. 

Mr. Robson wrote, thanking the Board for their 
letter of the 14th ult., and for the copy of the 
report of the Institute of Architects. 

The Chairman said various other letters had been 
received, and one of them, signed by four of the 
architects who sent in plans for the competition, 
asked the Board ty reconsider their desire with 
regard to having a fresh competition for the Valley 
Schools. It was unfair, the letter stated, to expect 
the architects to send in practically fresh plans. 
This letter was signed by Messrs. W. A. Williams, 
F. Rogers, A. W. Hemmings, and Bushell. 

Messrs. Vacher and Hellicar, who also com > 
wrote, requesting the Board to submit the designs 
of the Manor and Valley Schools to a competent 
architect, who was to be approved by the compe- 
titors, and to award a premium which was to be 
merged into the commission if the successful plans 
were 

Another letter was received from Mr. ©. E, 
Soames, who also competed, in the course of which 
the writer remarked that the public generally 
appeared to think that it cost the architects nothing 
to prepare plans, but he need hardly inform the 

soard that such was not the case, He asked that the 
architects who sent in plans might be remunerated. 

Mr. Weeks thought that the motion in favour of 
a fresh competition was rushed through at the last 
meeting of the Board. He thought the Board 
ought to accept the instructions of the Institute of 
Architects as far as they went, but his opinion was 
that it was simply an easy way of letting down 
Mr. Robson. The competition was for one-story 
plans, and he thought such plans were more in 
accordance with the spirit of the Board. That 
matter was fully discussed when the instructions 
were given. He thought it was very hard for the 
architects to be called upon to prepare a fresh set 
of plans, and he did not see the desirability of it 
being done. 

The Chairman said if Mr. Weeks did not move a 
resolution he could not allow a discussion. 

Mr. Gedney said after the correspondence they 
had just heard read he would give notice at the next 
meeting of the Board to rescind the resolution 
passed in favour of a fresh competition, and move 
that the plans reported upon by Mr. Robson be re- 
mottoed and reterred to the Architect of the London 
School Board for his award. Mr. Gedney added 
that he had inserted the Architect to the London 
School Board in his notice to rescind the resolution 
before Mr. Brooks’s name was mentioned, but he 
had no objection to the plans being referred to Mr. 
Brooks if the Board desired it to be done. 

Mr. Weeks said he should be very happy to 
second Mr. Gedney’s motion. 

After some further discussion, 

It was resolved that Mr. Gedney’s motion should 
stand on the agenda for the next meeting of 
the Board.—({Abridged from the Beckenham and 
Penge Advertiser.) 


amet London 
—The Times of Thursday says it is stated that 
the Committee of the London County Council 
have resolved to recommend to the Council the 
appointment of Mr. J. Gordon, Surveyor to the 
Leicester ion, to the office of Engineer 
to the County Council of London, at a salary of 
1,500/. per annum. 

* Builder, June 22, p. 472, | 
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THE VIGNOLES RAIL. 


Srr,—In reading the interesting notice . 
** Life of Vignoles,” in your last number, I 
by the glaring imac of that 
relates to the “‘ Vignoles rail.” 
“Of course with the longitudinal 
Vignoles rail, which was really a 
it was only suited for longitadi 
Now, in point of fact, the Vi 
cross sleepers throughout in the Tudela 
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Railway in Spain, and also on the Warsaw and 


Terespol Railway, which lines were designed 
carried out by the late C. B. Vignoles. It is essen- 
tially an elastic rail onder the cross-sleeper system, 
its section forming a true girder, and allowing a 
greater distance between the than would be 
admissible in a rail of less scientific construction. 
F. 8. A. 
*,* The rail in question is a thing of the past, 
we believe, in England, and the information in the 
“ Life” seems to be exceedingly inaccurate. 
author, on the first reference to the Vignoles rail, 
says, “‘ A sketch of it from his own hand will be 
found in the next chapter”; and this is the sketch. 


3 


‘ 





Not a single word is said as to Vignoles having ever 
thought of using it on cross sleepers; on the con- 
trary a special point is made of his preference for 
itudinal sleepers. 
e find also that the — is rt sy Ron 
supposed, in stating that the longitudi 
on the Great Western Railway have been all taken 
up. All the new portions are laid with transverse 
sleepers, and no doubt the change will be made 
throughout, but it is not so made yet. 








A COMPETITION INCIDENT. 


Srr,—In September of last year, Messrs. Cory 
Bros. & Co., ot Cardiff, adverti for competition 
designs for their new offices in Bute-road, Cardiff. 
The conditions stated that the proposed building 
was not to cost more than 8,000/., which sum was 
to “ complete the building with all usual wascs 3 F 
and further, ‘‘ upon the various plans being cu 
by alocal professional man, any plan exceedi 
this amount would not be considered.” This look 
like a very good competition, and many went in 
for it. Observe the result,—it — in your last 
issue,—a Cardiff firm obtained the commission, and 
the lowest tender for their design was 13,4992 ! 
Amended tenders being obtained, the lowest was 
10,2491., but this was over, and the tender 
of a Cardiff firm of builders at 10,2851. accepted. 
Now, does it not seem from this as if the result 
of the competition was settled from the fi and 
that it has been simple cruelty to a large number of 
architects and builders, inviting them to take part 
init? The local preeeneem fase —_ have 
been singularly wide in bis esti , or 
wt ob ye the competition deliberately astek th 
violation of their own printed conditions. 
Yet one other sample of the pleasures of competi- 
tion,—or perhaps somebody can give a satisfactory 
explanation, J. 
*,* If the facts are correctly stated, we call it a 
scandalous case. — ED. 








PRICES OF WOOD. 

Sin,— Noticing the “‘ Prices Current of Materials,” 
published in your journal weekly, they are extraordi- 
nary tomy mind. Could you kindly explain, for in- 
stance, where Italian walnut at 4}d. to yr se 
mahogany 43d. to 644., also the other at 
prices quoted in last week’s issue, are to be 
cured? Of course, not quoting “ Fresh 
“ Undersized,” or “lates I take it you mean 
ordinary stock prices | 

Would you please publish this letter in the in- 
terest of the timber merchants as well as the 
builders ’ W. G. West. 

56, Jenner-road, N. 

** The “ Prices Current of Materials” are 
quoted by us weekly (by arrangement) from the 
columns of the Public Ledger, a daily commercial 
journal of repute and a in the 
City. We have written to Editor of the 





’ and always the price 
all sorts and all sizes ; 
wood 
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The Student's Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—L 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
COMPLETE 
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By Oonanes & omangent * £20, r. Oia ey ne eg 195 
. oe istock- = OB 4 Ranp ’ 4 
Weed Cab be nn es | Bow eagt-4, 4, 5, and, Cp aeteatiot 
’ Se i. Hinmen 92 yre., g.r. 221, r. BOB PA eee eee 420 
Kilburn—41, Princess-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. £20, [Contractions used in this list.—¥.g.r. for 
ey fy eee eine nae, for leasehold rent; ig.r. for 
By Farzsrorame, Exts, & Co. improved ; gf. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
Stroud, Gloucestershire—The Rodborough Manor f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; er. 
0 cae We ctesekscichssoctintencscocruihesecniaie 14,000 | for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
Greenford—“* Greenford Cottage,’’ and 3a, Or.8p.,f. 2,250 | Pet snmum; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
A plot of f. meadow land .........ccc.cocc:cerseeeeevanens 220 | #4. for pe pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
Brixton-rd,—No, 365, u.t. 62 yrs., gr. £15......... 1,120} yard, &. 





Fulham-rd,—111, Arthur-st., f.,r. £45 pa.......... 675 


By D. Syxrru, Sow, & Oaxay. MEETINGS. 
Hatton-garden—1l1, Cross-st., and “The Three Toxzspay, Jury 9. 


Tuns”’ p.h., f., 8. 2198 Pa. ....enseesseceserneees 3,540) Builders’ Accident Insurance.—Ordinary General Meet- 

Spitalfi-lde—18, 20, and 22, Hanbury-st., and 8 and ing to receive the Directors’ Report and for electing 
9, Wood-st., f., r. £175 Pe. eee ee Directors and Auditors, 4 p.m. 

Chingford—Copyhold By oes P-» © Serpe 4, Saturpay, Jvty 13, 





Architectural Association.—Fourth vacation visit to 
Fre EB BA. ne nen een 490| Professor Herkomer's House and Schools at Bushey (see 
Dalston—32, Greenwood-rd., u.t, 63 yrs., g.r. £7, advt.). 


Glasgow ; Association.—Visit to Kelly 
@.F. BAB WiBe  cocnencciex ccacscecsssece essubanensndubenbins 450 
Stratford —16, 17, and 19, Livingstone-rd., u,t. 78 me Wemyss Bay. 








FES... OF. HO: Dhcg Bi: MIO Wlocns sescnasanniessceceinnse 330 0“ 
Plaistow—12, London-ter., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. £4, r. a Miscellanea. 
74, Ors ut. oe “*. id stseal ty - 47) Church of St. Edmund the King and 
wMaN, SHARP, ~epeptietye Lombard-street.—In our last week's 
Spitalfields, Corbett-court—F’ stabling, r. £45 p.e. 660 | Ortyr, : 
eee By Rvrury, Son, & “— number we announced that it had been decided 
Hoxton—227, New North-rd., and 1a, Arlington-st., to demolish yet another of our typical “ City 


u.t, 38 yrs,, g.r. £6. @s,, r. £70 p-a. c06esd enevetencace 685 churches,”—that in Langbourne Ward, dedi- 
ee ee een eee ce 9665 | cated to the memory of the East Anglian king 
15, Baring-st., ut. 43 yrs., gr. £4.58 .r.£30p.e. 285| who suffered martyrdom in the mode of 


sat om Geeet' ont "She Four in Hand ”’ beer- we Sebastian, at the hands of the Danes, in the 

jouse, f., r. ARs ~ seesevens evoravonneeetnasaptnaren year 870, at Hoxne, county Suffolk. Of the 
Gray’ slnnet <5, 2p Tease SA eh structure but little more is known than 
Brunswick-sq.—11, Grenville-st., and 2 and 4, The that therein was buried John Shute (1563), 


Colonn e, u.t, 6 yrs., g.r. £33. 12¢., rr, £36 p.a, 90 t “ First and Chiefe G 
Hampstead-rd,—2, 3, and 4, Little George-st., u.t, author of “ The roundes of 














































Pa a, “pean eerie i: 360 | Architecture,”—one of the earliest works of its 
Haverstock-bill—No. 25, u.t. 48 yrs., no g.r., ¢.r. mi _ shay rar Sag nag y a wer 
BD Bi ccnctviatuciviesiqiiiine enone dbibwmeiigebianie after t uscan style, , and at a cost 
Cente net ce ar 000 | 5:2072. 11s., it has since served for the united 
+h-hill—The f, residence, “* Angleside”™ ......... ‘ . : 
Dulvich-it, Relcinel. 4,4. 0Ee cn... 20 | parishes of St. ype the — and St. 
Holloway—12Z, Windermere-rd., f........0:.0--0-.c-rse0e 365 | Nicholas Acons. arch not square | , Steel peices are’ ¥ 
Tottenham-court-rd —No. 118, f., ¢.r, £200 p.a...... 3,260 / on plan, nor are the opposite sides parallel. The | C©4Te- a tn’ te ory — stiffer. 
eo a _ ear ry a Pe GO WAG. ceececee ao interior dimensions, teste the late Mr. ll wire 6 ted north-west are 5«. 
Uppervat..-A plot of f. land """""""""4go5 | Godwin’s work, are 60 ft. (that is, north to 8 rag cr rhythms Bes 
Addiscombe—63 to 69, Clyde-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. south) exclusively of the tower, by 39 ft. wide. — oo ag : go 
GED, ©, GIB. seins secntn snnemoni sesesesneseoees 800 | The tower, projecting from the southern eleva- | 1% y as lately, this is due, more 
ee yl 5 ielcnsalaatag aS, SS Ty &*. 275 | tion by less than 2 ft., and having its piers within icularly on a Cly br tir nd ragyece ye on 
5, 5a., ¥. By Sacian & Newton. sible Ganmiaiesis the church, rises to a height of at 90 ft.. a and = aay which they 
Sydenham—1 and 2, Hilton-villas, f., r. £60 p.a...... 805 | the spire forming a later addition. The com- fin rise. meng Ye other weg bee 
+ Bi otnd 6, Osksford-avenne, u.t. 64 Yrs» -F- | munion-table stands within a wide recess = the | “ee epi basy, oF Bags: cases are € 
» *> . B Es * © *eteee* : CECT OREO eee oo northern wall, bet ween two paintings, ty, more e ss 
Old Kent-rd.—F.g.r, of £41 ithe ponsiibdl to £170 of Moses and Aaron, which were set up the eg ag me Clare Market.—In ~~ 
F.g.r. of £32, 88,, with reversion to £170 in 10 ed in 1865, and| Workshops, store-houses, and the like, con- 
YTB. occsvssssessercsssssssssssssmesssiseese sseseemaceeeee 1,620 | Butterfield, and was re-open and | v racted susiahy-e6 bed; wilt sheed Uline 
Kenslegten—-8a i.g.r. of £111. l4e., ut. 6 yrs., g.r. an again sling #8 ee ee ee gage the aren of Bear-yand, a the tear Of the: Board 
_ £6, 12s. DBs ceapectone¢tocerenevbraninnagies senceeoeees represen . re Paul, former 
won EIT ES, ce tee ee ees eee, 1,200) Chancel, were given by the | that sieve bak Sodanap: enseuhter teeta 
Rotherhithe—F.g.r. of £13, with reversion in 6 yrs. between them was “ set uP the memorable houses. After a fire which broke out here on 
to e.r. Of B55 PB. ....ccccreccceseneceeceteceseeceneee 650] year of the union, 1707.” The two windows, 
x P y in September 17, 1809, some red-brick walls came 
} ef es Ee , Falmouth-rd., u.t. 4 yre., gr. ial with the “ memorial window, were tot ’ : ’ lip meapg 
Battersea —-86. Tagrevead. £, >. Si pia. ere 590 removed from the northern to the —— = adel of the theatre—not to be confounded with 
Catford—14, Canterbury-rd., ¢., r. £35 Pete... ceccsseus 350 | of the church about nine years ago, w © | the SannchaodenBiatie: Sineten 
Old Kentrd —286, 288, and 290, St. James’s-rd., 1.000 | OTS8D was transferred from a ry a — in Gibbens's totnip-comt 
Noe, 206 to 34, (oven), St.Jamev'ard.,f,r.2in “  |to the western wall. Hatton describes the | tneatre was opened in the tennis-coart 
BA. sess 5 iaeialaaailiin: <chliatiah wee 1,265 |“ painted monument like a — Killigrew’s in November, 1660, and 
By Mr. Jamrssoy. arms and supporters ” in memory of Queen Mary, sheaien the cholo ueitt thats removal in April 
Putney—-22 and 23, Stratford-gr., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. consort of William III. The organ (1833) was 1668, to ~ the on its site. 
£6, r, £56 DB. ceccoccseccccsccscccesscccceees cocvencseeceees 620 built by J. C. Bishop. The value of the li . King’s ong first » 
By Baxrag, Parye, & Lurren. ‘s stated in “ Mackeson’s Guide” to be 1,500/, | farther westward, which is now represented by 
a Ee f. residence Brag fe  Saeal 4 Sevhn . A t} : ch ° ’ ’ Drary-lane theatre. 
noc oO —_,. . + L ge,” Bis Be. covessces ? house. petition against Copenhagen .— 
ee "By ©. C. & T, Moone. demolition lies for signature within the| Mew Harbour Works at 
Wapping—2 and 13, Red Lion-st., f., r. 2140 pa. 776 penne 
J 28.—By E. Owes. Surveyor.— ¢ Oe We 
ve and 3,“ The Chestnuts," ut. 95 yrs., an sta gga yo eay edie = eee 4 Pk 
x, £12, 2. eae i scabiilaicsiliaiibteiagitin dson, 
4and 6, “The Chestnuts,” wi. 95 yrs, gr. 213, | Vestry of St. John, Hampstead, on retiring from 
©, GEO DM, <ccsssimesndiiaiiiiaamaniichiinbaiaeesnainiis 585 official life on June 24, after thirty-three years’ 
gg ae 56 Sener u.t, 05 ws was presented by his brother -officers 
: yrs., g.r. £10. By 4 + EF oe ‘sainyiss cadbitienaclie antag Fos > alan ly-ct “epee 
amden-rd.—No. la, ut. 63 yrs,, g.r. £20, r. £60 ia engraved silver salver, inscribed with _— 
PoBe cocccerccvocceesesncecavepesessonsecenesereseces ope ceccoeses 2x pressions regard and esteem and was 
Welihensietn dee ee 245 pr aes purse of one hundred guineas. 
Mar 3 57) eg OT ay 
"British section ofthe Bxhibition ean de 500 by Mr. C. H ’ : was suitably 
Leytonstone—The f. suddenee “ Maunamead,” e.r The whole of 
seed BLE EAE ; ; 655 estry also 
Leyton—17, Belmont-villas, u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. £5. 5s., and guard 
r. £%6 p.4. osnceecesess «596604696 4940000800006 . 315 retires upon 
Scho—I71, Wandour-st 1 £. £100 ps 2,000 voted 
Surbiton— “Fg.r of £20, with on in 39 yrs. to 
an é.r, a ee. ogy poem 500 
Holloway—19, Loraine-rd. ‘.. , £48 ne ars 620 | 
Kingelend-rd. a —F of £35, with soversien in 3 ae 
Pg. of £90, with reversion im’ 16 yrs, to 6 2. 0f : 
£66 p.a 4) . 
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seeing times live in the 
ste vakice tat wore lets to Ws. e should look 
upon ourselves as only trustees for those who 
were to come after us when we were dealing 
blic or ancient buildiags, and if we were 
enough to preserve them in all their 
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en) 
TIMBER (continued). 2664 £5. 4, 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. |... nurkey C ly be he ME ky 
TIMBER. £24, & 6, 4. *~sdl “ .wb00 M0. 
Greenheart, BG. ....---.-..--0-+- ton 610 0 710 9 yews ; 400 1806 
Teak, B.I. lod 11 90:0 15 © O | getin, St. Domingo .......0+-00 fot 006 0160 
s Tl istiesmeeesnnntiel footeabe © 23 O98 90 Porto Bice ... - «an 2s 
Ash, Oanads........0000+.0--nerenenene ia. 3S 5 SO | Walnut, . 0048 008 
or ae 400 6900 
ea 200 $10 0 METALS. | 
a |... semen ~ 210 0 410 © | Igon—Ber, Wéish,in London.ton 6 56 0 610 6 
a ae : eee ee at works in Wales... 415 © 6 0 © 
Pine, Canada red . ~ see ase * staffordshire, in London .. 610 0 610 0 
yellow . 3 10 Corrzr— 
410 0 510 0 cake and ingot......... ton 4600 410 0 
Le ae sepeamnecceonsoniat fathom ey B € 10 0 whe G08 aie 
sinscot, Riga, &¢..........--.00+»: 2150 4 0 strong j : 
Dace Pisin, bad and ist sii 300 ome 1 ¢ © | Chili, bars... “i 4110 9 0 0 e. 
sereeeeres died 8 0 BLLO Mur Wwretriritt it tis 7 
Higes ...: a 710 0 900 lL cheek, Baath... ‘ton 1310 0 114 0 0 
Petersburg, ist yellow ....... « wee mm 
e apa 10 0 © 11 © 0 | Silesian, epectal .ocsess.-ssesess ton 1815 0 19 0 0 
~~ White 710 O 1020 O | Ordinary brands... .....c...scvsesosvves 1818 6 1815 0 
Swedish . 900 16 0 0 | tw, 
White Sea 910 0 17 6 0 i alld ton 89 00 00080 
Canada, Pine, Ist ~ 1600 210 0 A ree a 48.2.9 0638 
er 11 0 O 1710 0 | English Ingots..........0creeeereeees . 8300 000 
” » 8rd, &c, Sas fe Zrno—English sheet ..........0+++- ton 2100 22090 
Spruce, ist . 
| aha 26. 2 8 OILS. 
New Brunswick, &. €15 0 815 0 an no 8 ee? 
Battens, all kinds 610 0 BW @ O | Linseed ........ , . 6 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- Cocoanut, Cochin ......... . 2610 0, 2710 0 
pared, First ......... BREW ORE OT Bayle cccccvorccccnncerereccaroccsvscvces #10 0 000 
Becond 080 O10 8 RL 2400 2410 6 
Other qualities 0 6 6 © 7 ®@ | Rapeseed, English pale .. 200 060608lU0 C6 
I I  eiaestineniil foot 0 0 0 0 es dP ETS 277 0 0 210 0 
. ke soa 0 0 Cottonseed, refined . . 2100 7 086 
M y, Cabs 00 # 0 0 Tallow and Oleine ... . 200 000 
St. Deulage, cargoavenage un 0 0 6 0 © 6 | Lubricating, U.S. ~ See 2a 
Mexican ww» 0 0 4 0 0 B Abies pod acee 0 
Tobasco Se 606 0 0 6 | Tan—Stockholm berel 130 136 
Honduras os 006 006 Archangel .. , 0 








COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
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paper. . 
Architecture at University College.— COMPETITION. 
The foll prizes have been awarded to a be 
be pty Lo neat T Smith's Classes - By wh = a acide to be| Page. 
members . ver M H P Nature of Work, y whom Req . delivered, 
— Fine Art Py Donaldson edal, ° 7 teeter 
2nd Prize, E. C. Finch. Certificate, 
yy ai Fea , J. P. Cooper | Shops, Waiting-rooms, &c., Victoria Pier, Isle of Man Harbour ee Y 
—. Hoole. Third Class, K Sakural and DOOGIAS. 0... 0ccccecescceccccererosesesesseeseseseeeees| Commissioners ......... * 
A.G. Salmon. Construction : Donaldson Silver CONTRACTS. 
Medal: P. 8. W 2nd Prize, 8. A. : 
Lang. 3*, A. G. Salmon. 4°, A. | Architect Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
G. Robertson. 5*, W. W. Hind Smith. Second Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom Required, | Engineer. , delivered. Page. 
Class, H. P. Adams and V. H. King. Third| _ I 
Class, C. W. Dawson, E. Cubitt Nicholls, and) ys poccs Thames Ballast and Sand, £¢. Chelsea Vest 1@, R, Gtenchan.. sceses. July 9th |i. 
ee Okada. Modern — Prize : Broken Granite and Kentish liste... Barking Town Loc. Bd. c. J. Dawson sensei . aly, 1th ii. 
ter Taylor. Certificate, ’ arry Sirr. ti ine pavnctercstaveecesosnesascesones t. *s Uni .. | Jarvis & Son .........00000 , 4” 
Second Class, H.P, Adams, §. C, Arding, Sidney | Swimming Bath... meee | Forest Gate Sch. Dist. | Official .... omy 
Sim. and P. &. W ing, Channelling, Roadmaking, Ac. ...... Plumstead Bd, of Wks. | do. July 12th «x. 
Mart, Jas. Simpson, rw H |e Urinal, 80. asse.sccecsene. Paddington Vestry ...... do, July 156th ii. 
Third Class, £. C. Finch, F, W. Fryer, Broken Guernsey Granite .........0...........000+. Bermondsey Vestry...... | do. do. x. 
B. Young, of Slough. Those names marked | Casual and Receiving Wards........................ Strand Union ............ |W. G. Grows ...........c000 July 16th = x. 
with an asterisk obtained the number of marks bg Nethdicsekneswbctecevecosneresevecseasouese : ae Com pe : betes Poo —_ cvcccesceccosecs ix. 
SN distilihinnbiiadiipensivinnnecniannatiinevinedy’ ottenham I 1D. Bh, Worth, ....ccccccseces 0. |x. 
qualifying for a prize. I EET AT _ Kettering WaterwksCo. Ze Hennell saiataenpeabibinns July 18th «x. 
of Eoclesiastical Art.—The yer Santiae Of aenes rsrsmereceesinooer vege Mg .- — secosuibs Pe rar x 
Marquis of Bute has granted the use of the/ 7 ohins and Paving .............................. Chelmsford Town Coun | C Pertwee" | July 2nd |. 
drill-hall at Cardiff for the eleventh annual | additions, &., to Clerkenwell Police Court....Com. of HM. ‘Works a sini ‘ae, ry 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, to be held during | High Level Sewer, eo... cc ccccseseeeees Belfast Corporation ... | J.C. Bretland ............| July 23rd | ii, 
the Church We are informed that | Wood-Paving nn... .....ceccscseessecneenecnsee | West Ham Council...... | Lewis Angell............... d= | 
“the arch and. school ‘furnishers Formation of Wiisr?..................00-... eoibantiinsci Pulham Vestry............ J. P. Norrington ......... July 24th = x. 
New Drainage System, Worksto Soil Pipes,&c. Po Es | Messrs, Clarkson......... do, | Xe 
ee ee country have already signified | Pipe Sewers, Manholes, Gullies, &«. ............ Shirley and Fremantle | 
their intention of een, ae neees Local Board ............ H. J. Weston ..,.........| Jaly 20th. |x, 
that the trade department of the Exhibition will Reproduction of Groups of Figures | St. Pancras Vestry ...... We. OOD iin ccercenabes Not stated, | x. 
be larger than ever, while great pains are being 
taken to secure a large and interesting loan PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
collection.” The exhibits will embrace every : | 
: By whom Advert, | ary, | Aotons | ug, 
oa Stratford - — - Avon | 
| twichenbem Local Bi) Roreiaied 72272) 3S Is 
roves] mag wd rate we | 31, 3s, per week ...... July 10th | xvi. 
TOE iti) I i. 
ei. Beri ie Gisicis | MOE evvenenescenrnnnenens do, xvi. 
_ Board seaseeians’ 1 LOR Bi ocecsicnciities tus 
Acton Local Board. | Sa July _ i= 
Civil Service Com. ...... Not stated ............ July 26th | xvi. 
a 








Commanications for insertion ander heading 
shanadtaedonia ee ten — 





BISHOPSTEIGNTON (Devon). — For alteration to | 


. &e, . 8. , architect, Newton Abbot :— 
F. W. Pook, Bishopsteignton ............ £567 8 9 
Fey & Son, Bishopsteignton® ............ $7410 0 

* Accepted, 








_CANTERBURY.—For proposed alterations and addi- 
tions to the Canterbury Club, 8t. George's-street, Canter- | 

















bury. Messrs, Cowell & Bromley, architects, Folke- | 
SOP MOI ccbdsicernsseenecoessadesia £3,200 0 0 | 
Gaskin, Canterbury... 2935 00 | 
Judges, ate os sdheniamingdaniihlinbedninais 2,910 0 0 
Gentry, Canterbury........................ 2,87 
Denne, Walmer SEES RE "a3 ° ° 
Martin, 228 00 | 
Denne & 8on, 2.780 0 0 
2,693 0 0 

Wiltshive Canterbury...........0...:0000. 2,634 0 0 i 


COBHAM. — For 


? ; eet ; 
Cobham, for Mr. Maling Grant, Mr. .. Nixon Hors- 


field, surveyor :— 
J. Johnson, Brighton-road, Surbiton £134 0 0 


COLCHESTER, — For alterations additions 
* Delaval” Lodge, Lexder eae eee 








0 
R. Beaumont ...... et coos ae 9 
0 








F, Dupont (accepted) 
(All of Colchester. 





DU BLIN.—For additions to i useum 
buildings, Trinity College, tag my F 


architect, 22, Olare-street, Dublin :— Jase nt 
Library. Museum, 
Collen Bros,......... £1,675 @ 0 ..... £225 0 0 
J. & W. Beckett... 1,575 0 0 ..... 233 0-0 
H. Sharpe............ 1,468 0 0 . 10 0 
5. Bolton & Sons... 1,490 0 Of... 276 0 oF 
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DYMCH 
stn, ESE pa eal Yona’ ws ne ot hone 
f 
“2 a. Me. a ad, bas a 
W, Genston: Seamston oe 18 
Ww. Lyéa........ 
H. 8. W inser . — i oe seerecee aa ; } 
j t ee" «eee secre 
Wun Seesen tydd (aecepted)......... 523 0 Of 
EDMONTON.—For the construction of new roads and 
y teen Fe 40 a oa Ceantury lane WC ™ 
, surveyors, - Cl. 
Nowell & Bobve@om 2... .cscsscnec<s+scevecenes £1,700 0 0 
Jesse J i 1,689 0 0 
, Kill . 1,645 0 0 
Woods & C0, ..cccecsssovees . 1410 0 0 
A. T. el a i 0 0 
J. RE A 
5 Bane st a. Sa Oo 
C. Tayler . 19 6 0 
i oA 1,092 11 10 
W. Nicholls ........ Se eR ae as 1,029 0 0 





EDWARDSTONE (Suffolk).—For new farmstead, 
Edwardstone, Suffolk. Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, archi- 
oe oO minesntsteeninatitiewiencets peieows £1,838 0 0 

Grimwood & Sons” ................-..00-+» 0 0 


1,698 
* Accepted, subject to modifications. 





ELSTREE,—For the erection of cottages for Mr. Henry 
Bucks Gibbs. Messrs. Woodd & Ainslie, architects :— 
John Shillitoe & Son, Bury St 
(accepted 


Edmunds Pe ge 





EPPING.—For alterations to ** Forest Side,”’ for Mr. C. 
Mr. Richard 











J. Hainsworth. Peters, architect, 72, Wool- 
exchange, Coleman-street, E.C. :— 
Lascelles........0+« ° £565 0 0 
Be WARD vesccnnnsnuseteeractouinmanscsoneseses 437 0 0 
PE ARROOR cons .csnntveccesasocesccesecostwenewers 433 0 0 
EE I vcnhittiine<ptiticistniisiorsappetinnsin 421 0 0 
Ho0d (accepted) ...cccccscosccsvcs-secenestees 393 0 O 
FAREHAM. — For general alterations, re-seati 


pointing and decorating, &c., to Holy Trinity Church. 
Mr. Wm. Yeardye, tect, High-street, Gosport :— 


E, Tuite a. £274 0 0 
ur te 


ee ee 


nders received |, 





FELIXSTOWE.—For new stabling, Felixstowe, for the 
Rev. Washington, Mr, E, F. Bisshopp, architect :— 








ORIG sciisinitediicitinncrsciianndnpadititgis £1,070 0 0 
Saunders » 900 0 0 
WW BOE. sco cechvececodiceccapientheibestbaadinntips 899 0 0 
Everett ... ‘ 850 0 0 
BOG . cockeviiscdéivcivcnndetecrsctencesibesios 850 0 0 
GeteOd B DORR ccciececcsssecsriscnesounes 833 0 0 
IDEFORD tg aot building two cottages. Mr. 
8. Segar, architect, Newton Abbot :— 
Fey & 8on, Bishopsteignton............... £485 5 0 
Christopher, Ideford .................-..... 32910 0 
F. W. Pook, Bishopsteignton* sidinkinens 301 0 0 
Accepted. 





LEESLAND (near Gosport).—For the erection of a 
cottage, for Mr. E, Pring. Mr. Wm, Yeardye, architect, 
High-street, Gosport :— 

E. Boyes (accepted) ............c..ceereenee 2280 10 0 
{Five tenders received |. 






































LON DON.—For pewtering, at the “ Plough,” Rupert- 
street, W. Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects :— 
ne ae 0 0 
RAS 2 peeve is9 0 0 
UTI  cussictinasincenaiaicbistesadacdclaatent 186 0 0 
pyectinoutne sens 185 18 7 
Buckley & Beach..............00..-.+0++: ws. 17815 0 
Holling (accepted) .................ccseeeeeee 162 0 0 
pe tg anaes and — &e., L 4 “ 
** King’s " Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, for . B. 
Fickling, Mr. , architect :-— 
Cabinet-work. 
Sanders paeocasions £1% 0 0 
renwascobidwabaveridicheliibevoessuteenens 118 0 0 
ee Aepieten ecco vee . oO 68 8 
& * *e ‘ee eee 96 0 0 
Helling (accepted) .....:cc0.--ssseceseeeseees 3 0 0 
P. ° 
saiiiale . _— 6010 0 
Watts & Co, ... ana ee 
Helling (accepted) ........ 61 0 0 
LONDON ,— for two steam boilers and # super- 


heater in the *s yard (Specification A), or two 
steam boilers and a super-heater in the boiler- 
room (Specification B), at the Westminster Union Work- 
house, Poland-street, W., for the Guardians of the 
Westminster Union. Mr. Jno. Waldram, engineer, 16, 
Craven-street, Chariog-cross, W.C. :-— 
8 


tion B, 

deakes & Co., London ............ £1,566 .,. 21,568 
annon, LOOGOM ....... 0... ccececsnee 1,530 ... 1,200 

Ferguson & Son, Glasgow........._ 1 Ore 

Tinker Bros,, Hyde, near Man- “as 
ChOMCT  .ocsccse. ves. iam euennabieiini 1,200 ... 1,160 
Benham & Sons, London ......... 1,095 ... 1,060 
Summerscales & Sons, Keighley 1,086 ... 1,064 
—3 Geen, J cuten wag meet e anita ae a ‘oe 
10omas & Taylor, site it . 
Pigott & Co, Birmingham ...... 1039 ... Yes 
E. Danks, Oldbury.................. 970 ... 935 
traser & Fraser, London® snail 964 ... 923 

‘ 8 estimates, £978 and £897 respectively. | 

ee a Fraser & Fraser's tender for Specification A 
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LONDON .—For cleaning and 
—_— 


LN I LN Aen. “eats 
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LONDON .—For alterations to the “ Medina” Tavern, 
Seven Sisters-road, N., for Mr. W. I*. Minns. Mr. Henry 
8. “‘ architect, 6, , W.C, ~~ 

a iinaincsecteeescocniin’ 275 0 © 

ee TT 1,122 0 0 
Wilkinson Bros. 1110 0 0 
H & Sons 1,108 0 0 
Bright & Co, 1,085 0 0 
8 1,026 0 0 
Burman & Sons (accepted) ............ 993 0 0 

LONDON .—For alterations to the “ Vi ” Tavern, 
Trafalgar-road, Old Kent-rosd, 8.E., for » Ww. 
Goddard. Mr, Henry 8. Tyack, architect, ake-street, 
— W.C. 

Hayworth & Sons 08 

veeee SCPC e ee eee eeserereeeee 893 0 0 
Barman & seegesouapeoroonenns s90 0 0 
Burton & Sons Oe ses EES aay oe 879 0 0 
he TEOOE .... scaisecteeses 702 0 0 
Bright & Co, (accepted) .................. 750 0 0 

LONDON .—For paioting and ing the *‘ Mason’s 
Arms "’ Tavern —. mock eve York-road, 
Battersea, 8.W., for Mr. E, Purchase. Mr. H, I, Newton, 
architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster :— 

Burman, Sharstad-street .... 255 0 0 
Walker, h-street , _ . 7 
Jones, it, Bydney , Chelsea ...... 38 0 «0 
Lamble, 12, Chichester-street, W...... 245 0 0 
Smi Son, Pond-street, Belgravia*® 232 0 0 














E. Perry. r. J 
James-street, 


Hart Bros 


LONDON, — For alterations 
‘* Cricketers ” public-house, Battersea Park-road, for Mr. 
. T. Alexander, architect, #0, Great 

Bedford-row, W.C, :— 


.. £3,143 0 





Patman & Fotheringham 


2,813 0 





alford-road School, 


Hart Bros.* 


£366 3 





Schools, Wandsworth 


Westminster Union, Mr. Jno. Waldram, surveyor, 16, | E.C 
Conven-steest, Charing-cross, W.C. :-— 
N . ‘ : 


ving at the Westminster 
for the Guardians 
















































































whitewashing the Chelses 


zt. Uxhridge-road .................. £885 © © 

335 10 0 

street 0°06 

¥: 6 0 

0 0 

6 0 

0 0 

0 0 

6 0 

J 70 0 ° 

G. Wade, 24, Flood street Lwin. 207 0 0 

- Searle, 19, College-piace............... 256 10 0 

G. Pozley, Regent-street . mend 

w yrs tbe, : e198 9 

é 0 

Leathermore, a 188 0 0 
LONDON .—For the erection and completion of the 

Weigh House Duke-street, Ma >» Bay 
Waterhouse, R.A., architect ;— ~ ~ 

John ot oo & Son, Bury 


and additions at the 


0 
0 


crores Se 6 6 


LONDON,—For extra works in the enlargement of the 
H Chelsea, for the School Board for 
London, Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :-— 


5 


LONDON .—For tar- 


Union 
of the 


, £109 10 0 
Johnsen ., . 18300 
I i. cikernthuxsctdvesebpacnsodsasourcdean se 0 0 
Hobman (accepted)... ....... , 809 0 0 
[Sarveyor’s estimate, £85. | 
LONDON.—For bar-fittings and pewtering, at the 
** Victoria,” Kensal-green, for the New Western Brewery 
Com , Limited. Mr. W. H. Budd, architect :— 
. Warne . £157 0 0 
Moody... : oops 149 16 0 
Helling (accepted) oe, = 
LUTON. —For erecting St, Paul's church, Luton, 
Bedfordshire, Mr. T. N. architect, Quantities 
eS ae mone 8 
ne SA ne peta Raat cons 0 0 
Miskin, 8t, Albans 
Bentley, Ware 6,320 0 0 
Smart, Luton 6,280 0 0 
Dunham, Laton .. 6,188 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury ............ 5,908 9 0 
Neville, Luton , 5,970 @ 0 
STLEY (Essex).— For la new floor, &c., to 
ned a Sons. Mr.J. 
| Colchester :— 
I sxstevseeee O00 0 O 
256 60¢« 
, 0 0 
335 0 0 
the roof of the 
Money, archi- 
, and Joiners’ work to 
. £208 5 3 
E. James & Soa ............ 257 12 & 
Plumbers’ and Painters’ work, 
)  ! ee ae ie wii 6 0 
or & Co, ......... °F ROTOR 2. 59 10 0 
E. James & Son ....... -siniastiailiidiaaas 4318 9° 
For Smiths’ and Copperemiths’ Work. 
E. Harris...... ‘ £68 12 0 
5, GNI orinecincsnccnrsinsinersitncnesi ois 9 
Edwards & Godding  .....-.0-s.-+e---ere 
BE. James & Son...... es 3 0 0 
G. B. Rendle & Co., W une £05414 2 
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NEWPORT (Moa.).— 
Home” public an Gee 


E, A. 
erchiiest— 

















esoosceosee 


i 
bg oooeneert 


Se ee ee 


NEWTON ABBOT (Devon).—For dwelling 
SS ee 
Lewis Bearne, Newton Abbot ............ 
[No competition. | 


NORBITON.—For ‘new musie-room at Coombs Orott, 

























































































for Mr. Robert Norton. Mosars, Mitchell & Butier, 

; -cireus, E.C, :-— 6 

Oy oss eo £3,634 0 

. 2438 0 0 

2088 0 0 
the 

two houses and 

architects, Nottingham, 
= ga 

6 °@ 

0.8 

60 

6° 

a 

00 

636 

6.0 
PONTEFRACT:!— For sinking = well at Roall, about 
ten miles from Pontefract, and all the necessary 
works for conve the water to Park Reservoir, at 

Pontefract, for “nae SS Mr, George 

Hodson, M.Inst.0.B., F.G.8., Engineer, Loughborough :— 
J. Villi Beverley ei sy 
Foster & Lendeon. 0 °@ 
Thos. Lowe & 0 6 
Parker & Sharp, 7 3 
Fotheriey & Sons, 18 11 
B. Graham & Sons, e 0 
Holme & King, Liverpool 8 ll 
Joseph Tomlinson, 6 6 

. Vickers, Wilf 
ham (accepted ae 
ROMSEY (Hants).—For the erection of -ehalt 
and boiler-houses, for Mr. W. Williams. Mr. 

Peters, architect, 72, Wool-exchange, - street, 
Richardson Bros... £300 6 0 
Wheeler ......... savatea ———- FF | 
Warden (accepted) ........0......«+ 660C« 

SOUTHAMPTON .—For Above-Bar Con- 
gregational Charch with gas. . W.H. Mitehell, archi- 
tect, Southampton :— 

Ww. ern 4 ‘heii diienuditeddimaiaenetonsiinsite £20 0 0 
Lankester & Sens...... 230 0 (0 
F. Shalders | .........20c00+«- oie a- 26 00 
F. H. Kingerlee (accepted) .............. . 8 8 @ 

SOUTHAM PTON.—For Portiagd 

with Mr W. HL, Mitebell, aeobttect ae 

; bie : £115 10 0 

Lankester & Sons . wees 
W. Hornsey (accepted) .....cccccecceveseee 108 @ 0 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For erecting new drill-hall 










Divisi Eoyal Artillery “iw architect, 
Southampton :-— 


Por the whole of the Saget ie 

















at the 
repairs 
£310 6 6 
. 2s 6 «0 
: 2m 08 
Gack 5 Genk Socanpiontumatels 272 10 0 
STU BBINGTON .—For the erection of earth- 
img tor Mr. M HL Poster. 
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[Jury 6, 1889. 














my! 25 —For new Baptist Chapel at Sudbury. 
Mr. Wm. Eade, architect :— 


0 
Geumeen | eae eee 8 0 





PR egg ng —For ing detached residence, with 
utchinson. Mr. J. Nixon 


iota, for Mr. W. H. 
H architect, 20, Market-place, Kingtton-upon- 


bea ay a ea 
J. ee eee: oe 
RY fw “ree 4,171 0 0 


Cc, te —e “—" gg00 0 0 
Turt Supt Sawin ts ouse, 
eet abs, toa . 8086 0 0 


TELSCOMBE (near Bright: m).—For erecting training 
stables, &c., at Telscombe, near Brighton, for Mr. John 
Gabbins, Mr, Arthur Loader, architect, 54, Old Steine, 


B ton :-— 
oe scemmndnniiiniiigetutiatictin ip endnegenniiilas £2,995 10 0 
i ln: IIIS: ccsentisnnimatiouseiobbods 2117 0 0 
C. & F. Cheesman ............ 1,660 0 0 
’ MRT: 1,369 0 0 
All of Brighton } 


TWICKENHAM, Pes fenming new weed at Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex, sewered and kerbed. Mr. Herbert E, 
Seunders, architect and surveyor, 18, Walbrook, - ¥ _ 

Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . . £649 
PF. W. Milman, New Cross (accepted) 593 ° 9 


TYLER'S GREEN (Backs), wee new bell-tower, St. 
et's Charch, Tyler's Green. Mr. Arthur Verpon, 
George-t 


architect, 24, Great street, Westminster, 5.W., 
sad High Wycombe, Backs :- 
Bilver & Sons. sa .. £337 O09 O 
Gibson... cilia atetale ow 313 0 0 
Wheeler (accepted).. . 275 6 O 





URMSTON,.—For residence and laboratories for Mr. 


J. H. Parkinson. Mr. J. H. Burton, architect, Warring- 
ton-street, Ashton under-Lyne :— 
Chas. Genney, Manchester ............ £2,230 8 7 
Wm. Holt, SE cissananontiogsucet 203 0 0 
, Manchester ............... 2,155 0 0 
8. Warburton, Manchester ............ 080 0 0 
Joa, Davison, Manchester pinneuensaninie 2,068 0 0 
Underwood & Bro. n+ emg seem 2,020 0 0 
Statham & Sons, Manchester ......... 2,017 0 0 
R. Whitell, M 0 0 


1,928 
* Accepted, —* to certain alterations. 


WINCHESTER.—For erection nets new w church at High- 


cliffe. Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., architect 
John Shillitoe & & Son, ‘Bury | St. 
munds ( y= .. £4,027 0 0 





WORKUNGTON.— Accepted tenders for W 


Chapel. Mr. Charles Beil, architect, 3, Salters’ all 
court, ———— a , B.C. : 
. Mason, mason OE 
and joiner), Workington £3,148 0 0 
Lawson ( ), W ma... 44 0 0 
Pisber (amith), Workington 2s 0 (0 
Walker (slater), Cockermonth ......... 13%4 0 0 
Ballantyne, Carlisle....................... so 0 0 
Total... £3,963 0 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON ond the SUBURBS, by 
a: the Publishing Office, 19s. 


by 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


esnnum (or 


te por quarters, con eorare receiving The Builder ” 


|  PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“ THE BUILDER, Lompor.” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS M gees ht PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRAD ND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

under 4s. 64. 
sioeseeetues Os. 6. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisemente on front Competitions, Contracta, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtai on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under) ........ 
Each additional! line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sume should be 
reasitted by Cash = Registered —_ - by Money Order, payable 
at the P veat-garden, W 
DOV GLAS ‘Fou SonIninh. ‘Publisher, 

Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 


Advertisements for the current week s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE oclock p.m. on FRURSDAY, and for the front 
Page by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


Se a ae IN x ye ADVERTISE- 
SPECIAL. er ORDERS DISCONTINUE same 
must one “the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher eannot be responsible for Phage om be sae geo 
MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in reply Advertisementa, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter CoFiEs ONLY should be sent. 


eeeveeaevrereereee 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder “ may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 44, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
“ree of charge. Lettera will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, tocether with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


eee 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLOSIAL CIRCULATION, is iewued every week. 








READING CASES. (*“SINEPENCE RACK. 


> By post icarefally packed), 1s. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER " is pinecr from the Office to residents 
im any part of the United eS 
Pasraip. To all and New 


parts of age gy rg 
Dam. ee leas =. FT 
Oatherine-street. W 


Publisher, No. 4. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


ner ene te ae 








Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 





_|CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 

















BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap Orrices: Baru. 











: 


DOULTING FPREESTONE. 





Pg meme psy on 
THE CHELYNCH Beds,” and is 
STONE. exyutalline 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

Prices, and eve 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILL 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


pete 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful cotour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. 
and peer complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. BE. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvz, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches,. warehouse 
- | floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV?. 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&e. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM =BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAOXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W 
































EA fina I, Ws RK. & F—" Mao” (rather too MICHELMORE & REAP, 
a ap scene but, we bnew what decorative ~~ ’ Manufacturers of 
oe some fe 4 = om 4 B. (we cannot answer and ESTIMATES GIVEN ON A PPLICATION. 
by nemgaecnmanineneneuntannen buen Gena a 

orm Toe mepoonibalty of ngeel srtices and yore set's: | SPRAGU : 
petite mestingn rons, of couren wth the author, P= TO ot GUE & CO's Couriers BS PATENT HINGES, 
nse munications (beyoad items) which have INK-PHOTO PROCESS LEVER, SOREW, & BARERL 

ch duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. ‘ “FALL DOWN " GATS 
oe 22, Martin's-lane, Aiba 26s, BOROUGH BROAD 
cddvensed to THE _- . A. . 
— aad not to the Editor. Cannon-street, E.C. fApvr.' Pgices Repucen. rv BY —— 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS 





F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON : 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 





: LIVERPOOL: 


‘6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 





GLASGOW: 
Petershill-road.. 








